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i ws is only one fact to be recorded in regard to 
the negotiations with France as to the German 

It is that France is preparing her reply to our 
and that Belgium is doing the same. It 
that Belgium and France, to 
of that have arisen, will 
answer not jointly, as at first proposed, 
But though so litthe known as to what is happening 


Note. 
communication, 
is rumoured 
differences 


also owing 


certain opinion 


but separately. | 


behind the closed diplomatic doors, the question of our | 


relations with France remains the 
hour. 
matters. If France continues to demand her full pound 
of flesh, whether it kills or does not kill her prisoner, we 
cannot 

quences. 


merely regret her action and deplore its conse- 
We must actively oppose her and do our very 
hest to prevent-the destruction, moral and economie, 
of a nation whose existence, whatever her past crimes, 
as a stable working community is essential not only to 
but to the 
This sounds like an exaggeration, 
settlement which 
the world to get back to work, if maintained, means 
for us all. We shall not, of course, atterapt to use force 


the welfare of Europe 
but it is literally 


will allow 


tion, 


true. France’s veto on a 


vital problem of the | 
The world feels that for the moment nothing else | 


the trade 
continuance of civiliza- | 


| and secured, 
ruin | 


| We 


against France to stop her progressive occupation and 
destruction of Germany, but if France persists in her 
present course we must pursue a line of policy which | 


But that, she will find, 
security or to her pros- 
but to her 


her isolation. 
‘ither t 


cannot but end in 
will contribute little 
perity. It is an 
to kiil herself and 
attempt to restrain her madness would be 


o her 


wpalling prospect ; leave 


nd the rest of 


US & 
to choose the 
greater of two evils 

* ok * ae 
still continues in London and Hull, 
Thursday the 


improved, 


The Dockers’ 


but 


St rike 
prospects of a 
In these circum- 


as we go to press on 


settlement seem to be slightly 


Europe without an 


reduced that there are now only 10 per cent. more officials 
at work than before the War. And here it must be 
remembered that the work of the public administration 
has been enormously owing to the 
and other services introduced during and caused by the 


increased Pensions 


War. Though nearly half our income goes to the pay- 
ment of interest on debt, we have in three years out of 
income reduced our debt by £450,000,000. Since the 


floating debt. It 
£800,000,000. We 
except to 


Armistice we have nearly halved the 
was £1,500,000,000. It is 


have paid off in addition all our foreign debt, 


now only 


America. That is, we have paid back £20,000,000 to the 
Japanese, £25,000,000 to South America, and another 
£25,000,000 to Canada. We have balanced our Budget 


established a sinking fund. These things 
have been hard to do, but we have maintained the credit 
of the country—a credit that is the life-blocd of commerce, 


and upon which the food of our people depends. 


and we have 


* * “ * 


Mr. Baldwin went on, in a passage which should be marked 
by anyone who is doubtful as to the Prime Minister’s 


views, to insist that credit alone cannot restore 
us that 
no less than 


ecoLomic 


of the world and cannot alone give 


export trade which we need. Export trade, 
whatever financial devices may be arranged 
he decla in the end to there 


country 


home trade, 
red, 
world who will buy 
for it. 


comes down, 
in the 
bought it, 
not 


being a man in some 


having can 
that 
Mr. 


ingerous delusion 


make, and, 


hope and believe 
that this me Baldwin 

from that d: that it 
trade with each other and not individuals. 


what we pay 


we art wrong in saying 


ans that has freed his mind 


is countries which 


Trade is always, 


as he says, a matter between man and man—is made up, 
that is, of millions of individual transactions. From this 
there is only one step to the great principle that he who 
buys not neither shall sell. Every pound or ton of 


| goods that is sent here is an order for goods to be made 
to be sent out to pay for it. 
* * * x 
Mr. Baldwin also clearly sees that the real economic 


t none of the other 


irouble at the present moment is that 
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belligerent countries has yet been able to put its financial 
house in order and to tread that path of rigid economy 
and self-denial expressed in taxation which we have 
trodden. To emphasize this, he pointed out the admirable 
results which have come from the beginning of the 
restoration of Austrian finance. “ Surely, when the way 
has been shown, the same path can be followed where 
there is a will.” This reflection naturally led to repara- 
tions. Here Mr. Baldwin showed the same firmness 
and justness of mind. He declared that an equitable 
settlement of reparations was imperative, and that the 
want of that settlement must be more and more felt in 
the international trade of the world. 


“We have just made an offer to our Allies, proposing the first 
steps towards a settlement, conceived in such a spirit that I 
might fairly hope that success might ultimately attend our efforts.’ 


In any case, he (the Prime Minister) would leave nothing 
undone to bring about a settlement should it be within 
his power. If those efforts were unsuccessful, no one 
would regret it more profoundly than he. 

* * * * 

With this grave hint as to what is occupying the 
minds of all thinking men in the world just now, Mr. 
Baldwin turned to some very delightful reminiscences, 
which included the distinguished guest of the bankers, 
Mr. Mellon, the Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States, and one of the greatest bankers in the world. 
Mr. Baldwin looked back, as he has every right to do, 
with pride and pleasure to his association with Mr. 
Mellon in that great and beneficent transaction, the 
funding of the American debt. Their success, he humor- 
ously remarked, was due to the fact that neither the 
Governor of the Bank of England, nor he, nor Mr. Mellon, 
had ever at any stage of their lives been members of 
the legal profession, and that they were all three of 
them far more business men than they were politicians 
or statesmen. That, of course, means that none of 
them wanted to make the Debt settlement the last 
transaction between them, that all of them realized that 
** beggar-my-neighbour "’ is the poorest of games, and 
that, though men naturally want to be paid, they 
know that it is no good to ask for the pound of flesh. 
Remember that if America had asked for all that was 
nominated in the bond, the burden placed on us would 
be nearly double what it now actually is. 

7 + * . 


Mr. Baldwin ended this speech, which was none the 
less memorable because the note of rhetoric and flam- 
boyance was rigidly excluded, by insisting that we must 
still tread the road of economy, of debt reduction, of 
sound, prudent and careful finance, and, above all, the 
maintenance of credit. That is perfectly truc. If we 
added the corollary that credit largely depends upon 
political and social stability at home, and that stability 
at home means getting rid of unemployment, we feel 
sure that such a corollary would have the approval of 
the Prime Minister. As a whole, the speech shows the 
wisdom of those who have backed Mr. Baldwin. They 
have backed a winner, as we believe—a straight runner, 
as we know, 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in a speech of great eloquence, asserted that 
the time had come for the House to insist on the Govern- 
ment pursuing an unbroken and sleepless policy of peace— 
part of which policy was, of course, the procuring of 
Disarmament. But though the Leader of the Opposition 
was eloquent and expressed an almost universal aspiration, 
he failed to suggest any practical method of inducing 
the nations to disarm. Mr. Asquith, with gravity and 
power, pointed out that disarmament largely depended 








on security. It could not rest:on a mere paper stipulation 
There must be some sanction, some collective and effective 
guarantee, to which recalcitrant and unreasonable nations 
would be obliged to bow. Here is the crux of the whole 
matter. Can we find that sanction? What is to hp 
our instrument for making effectual the decree that 
men shall not make war certain by preparing for war? 
The answer is that we should make a pact among the 
nations that any resort to force of arms, without at least 
a year’s notice, will be met by making the offending 
State an outlaw with whom the whole of the rest of the 
world will hold no intercourse. Excommunication, com. 
mercial and social, is a potent weapon. 
+ * a ok 


Mr. Baldwin wound up the debate in a speech of 
sympathetic common sense. In effect, he declared that 
we could not obtain disarmament till the questions 
of reparations and. security had been settled, and until 
Powers like Poland felt that their frontiers were safe 
from attack. In a word, there must be a general acquies- 
cence in the status quo before people would, by laying 
down their arms, make the status quo irrevocable. We 
agree. This happy condition of things is not really so 
Utopian a dream as it appears. No one, it is true, 
will ever be quite satisfied with things as they are, 
Nations. will have hankerings after change. If, however, 
they could take their claims into an International Court 
of Law, need they feel hopeless ? You may hope to win 
a lawsuit as you hope to win a battle. 

* x * * 

The Peace Treaty with Turkey was signed at long last 
on Tuesday, at Lausanne. Serbia alone withheld her 
assent, because she dislikes the scheme for imposing part 
of the old Ottoman Debt on the lands that were formerly 
under Turkish misrule. The Bolsheviks were not repre- 
sented, but they have announced that they will sign the 
Straits Convention under protest ; they see in this a sort 
of recognition, all the more precious because America 
has again repeated her refusal to have anything to do 
with them. It is generally assumed that the Angora 
Government will ratify the Treaty. From Angora’s 
point of view, indeed, the Treaty is all that could be 
desired, just as from the European standpoint it is most 
unsatisfactory. Its only good feature is that it ends the 
state of war persisting since 1914. Lord Curzon, but 
for whose patience and moderation we should not have 
had even this imperfect peace, deserves hearty congratu- 
lation. He was left, at the fall of the Coalition, in a 
seemingly hopeless diplomatic position, through no fault 
of his own, but he has made the best of it. 

* * a * 


The House of Lords on Thursday, July 19th, gave 
Lady Astor’s Drink Bill a second reading, with the 
approval of Lord Dawson of Penn, who agreed that it 
was only logical to protect young people under eighteen 
from the effects of alcohol. Lord Dawson’s speech was, 
however, mainly a defence of the temperate drinker. 
Aleohdl, used in moderation by adults, was a stimulant 
and not a narcotic, and it “lightened the mental touch” 
of a man tired by a hard day’s work. Lord Dawson 
said that at a recent public dinner he had watched 4 
table full of Prohibitionists, most of them high eccle- 
siastics, and had noticed that their talk was ‘“‘ the one 
dull grey spot in the whole of the dinner.” He inferred 
that they needed the “ uplift” which a little wine might 
have given them. The example is inconclusive, for 
some men are very dull and sullen in their cups. But 
in Lord Dawson’s main argument most Englishmen 
will concur. True temperance is not synonymous with 
teetotalism, and Prohibition here has few supporters. 
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Lord Lansdowne, in last Saturday’s Times, put the 
ease for the landowners in the Irish Free State who are 
‘to be expropriated at very low rates, and for the many 
respectable people who, like himself, have had their 
houses burnt and are now offered trivial compensation. 
He showed that these honest and loyal people would 
in most cases suffer grave injustice under the Land 
Purchase Bill and the Compensation Act of the Free 
State Parliament. While the landowner is to get only 
fifteen and a-half years’ purchase, paywble in bonds at 
a heavy discount, farmers are selling their tenant rights 
at forty, fifty or sixty years’ purchase. Lord Lans- 
downe reminded the Government that they had warned 
the Free State a year ago that they must “sce that 
such claims (for compensation) are met equitably and 
as promptly as inevitable difficulties allow.” There 
might have been less trouble, as Lord Lansdowne pointed 
out, if Mr. Lloyd George, in his anxiety to conclude a 
treaty with the rebels, had not forgotten to obtain some 
guarantee for the loyal minority. Lord Lansdowne 
made the useful suggestion that the Free State might 
be induced to agree to the appointment of a Joint 
Commission to deal with hard cases. 

* ok * * 

Lord Midleton, in the House of Lords on Monday, 
enforced Lord Lansdowne’s plea for the loyalists of 
Southern Ireland and declared that the British Govern- 
ment were morally bound to sce that justice was done. 
While he did not blame the Coalition Government for 
making the treaty, he ceclared that they had erred in 
withdrawing the troops and police before the Free State 
Government was strong enough to maintain order. 
Lord Birkenhead made a somewhat sharp reply to this 
criticism of the Cabinet in which he had played a 
prominent part, and said that we must give the Free 
State Government financial support if it was to stand 
any chance of surviving. The Duke of Devonshire, 
on behalf of the Government, very naturally declined 
to make any promises, though he admitted that the 
Government must protect the interests of those who 
had suffered through their attachment to the Union. 

* * *K * 

The House of Commons gave a third reading on 
Friday, July 20th, to the Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities Bill, which sets up a Statutory Commission, but 
wisely declined, by 150 votes against 124, to force Cam- 
bridge to admit women to full membership. We do 
not sympathize with the continued refusal of Cambridge 
to accord to women the privileges which Oxford has 
given them. But we feel very strongly that it would be 
disastrous for Parliament to intervene and compel 
Cambridge to admit women. The Universities can only 
continue to prosper if they retain their autonomy 
unimpaired. State interference, such as the Socialists 
desire, in higher education is a most deadly evil. The 
Prussian Universities, where liberty of thought was sub- 
ordinated to Emperor-worship, afford an awful example 
of the debasement of trained intellects, and the French 
Universitics have only regained of late some of the free- 
dom of which Napoleon deprived them. We are glad 
that the President of the Board of Education opposed 
the amendment and expressly disclaimed all desire to 
interfere with the Universities. Cambridge will doubtless 
reconsider her attitude at an carly date. Meanwhile, the 
Mistress of Girton has been appointed a member of the 
Cambridge Commission and will be able to present 
the case of the women students. 

* * * * 


The dispute regarding the men employed in the work- 
shops of the old Great Northern Railway, now part of 
the London and North-Eastern system, has reached a 


i 


crucial stage, and deserves special attention, because it 
1s a dispute between rival trade unions. The National 
Union of Railwaymen, which has some members employed 
in the workshops, threatens to call them out on strike 
next Wednesday if the company does not apply to the 
old Great Northern workshops Award No. 728 of the 
Industrial Court. The company maintains that the old 
Great Northern Company was no party to that award, 
and further, that the other unions having members in 
the workshops ought to be consulted. These other 
unions are strongly opposed to Award No. 728. The 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades and 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, both very large 
and powerful bodies, did not wish the award to be 
applied in any railway workshops, and object to its 
extension to the Great Northern workshops, which were 
not originally concerned. The Federations of Building 
Trades Operatives and General Workers are alse 
interested, for men of various trades are necessarily 
employed in railway workshops. 
af * * x 

With the details of the dispute we are not concerned 
for the moment. The point is that the trade union 
movement, with the general aims of which we have the 
fullest sympathy, is not by any means a united force, 
either for good or for evil. Some ambuious Labour 
politicians would like it to be so, and often talk as if it 
were, persuading timid people that the six or eight 
million trade unionists form a solid mass to be led this 
way or that by the Socialist leaders. Yet nothing could 
be less true. This railway dispute, which is by no 
means exceptional, reveals the situation as it really is. 
The moral is that the trade unions, so long as they are 
not forced by unwise attacks on their hardly won rights 
and privileges to coalesce for defence, will be prevented 
by domestic rivalries and personal jealousies from 
exercising an undue influence in our political and economic 
affairs. If the State leaves the trade unions alone, 
within reasonable limits, they in turn will be neither 
willing nor able to overawe the State. 

x * * * 

‘On Friday, July 20th, the Court of Appeal gave judg- 
ment in Dr. Marie Stopes’s appeal against the decision 
of the Lord Chief Justice in her libel action. The Lords 
Justices allowed the appeal, which was that the judg- 
ment of the court below should be set aside and judgment 
entered in her favour. The result is what we feel the 
jury intended by their verdict. They considered that 
Dr. Marie Stopes had been libelled and that she had 
written nothing fairly open to censure. When they gave 
her £100 damages they meant a verdict in her favour, 
and not the ironic verdict of a farthing damages. The 
effect of the decision will be to make it clear not only 
that birth-control is no crime, but also that those who 
recommend such control with no depraved intent, but 
out of a sincere belief that they are doing a publie service, 
have a right to be unmolested by charges of obscenity. 

* * a * 

Mr. Massingham’s statement of “ The Other Side ” 
does not appear this week and will not appear during the 
holiday period. We intend, however, to make this in 
the future a weekly feature and to publish, beginning 
in the early autumn, a series of political criticisms by 
him and also by other distinguished exponents of views 
contrary to our own. Our readers, as we were sure they 
would, have as a whole shown strong appreciation of the 
opportunity to learn the other side. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100§; 





Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
en 
THE IMPERIAL TRUSTEESHIP. 
HERE are two dominant and fundamental principles 
at work in the British Empire or Commonwealth of 
Nations. One is Free Democratic Self-Government, or 
Self-Determination; the other is Trusteeship. Where you 
have a homogencous population there is little difficulty in 
a discriminative application of these principles. If any 
homogeneous unit has reached a stage of political and 
social development which fits its people for self-govern- 
ment, then they have a right, not only de facto, but 
de jure, to govern themselves, in the fullest possible 
sense of the term. If they are determined to separate 
themselves from the rest of the Empire, no one can 
gainsay their wish. If, on the other hand, they wish to 
remain in that Commonwealth or League of Free Nations 
which we still call the British Empire, they are welcome 
to remain; and, of course, to remain not as in the very 
slightest sense the dependents of the Mother-State, but 
as parts of that great whole of which Great Britain is 
also a part, but only a part, though at present and for 
a time the preponderating part. Sovereignty, however, 
is not vested in this preponderating part, but in the 
Commonwealth of Free Nations as a whole. To put it 
in a concrete form, the King is the hereditary presiding 
officer of the Imperial Commonwealth as a_ whole ; 
and the final allegiance of all of us is to that Imperial 
Commonwealth. 

So much for the self-governing Nations of the Empire. 
Next, there are the Communities neither sufficiently 
homogeneous nor sufliciently developed to receive self- 
government in the full and absolute sense. Here we 
apply the principle of Trusteeship. 
Commonwealth, but in general practice the Imperial 

and Government in 
Just as the trustees for a minor or group of 


Parliament 
Trustees. 





——— 


~——— 
self-determination, and they naturally want such rights 
for themselves. It is of little avail to say that, in the 
ase of families, members of full age have often to Wait 
unemancipated, or only half-emancipated, till the youngest 
child of the group is of full age. Those who have reached 
their majority want their castle down on the table and 
at once, but they cannot always have it so. To such 
claims we have sometimes yielded—and rightly. We 
could not have refused self-government to the white 
people of South Africa because it was a mixed community 
though the abandonment of Trusteeship here has = 
doubt involved injury to the rights of the natives. Again, 
in India, our gradual, but none the less real, abandonment 
of the principle of Trusteeship for all the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, and the placing of the powers of govern. 
ment throughout India in the handsof a narrow oligarchic 
caste, socially and religiously exclusive, may well prove 
in the end the source of trouble and oppression to the 
majority of the inhabitants. The mass of the Indian 
population are as little developed politically and socially 


| as children, and as little able to say how they wish to be 


ee 


brought up and educated as are 
years’ who are part proprietors with grown-up cousins 
in a large estate. 


orphans of tender 


In truth, each case has to be decided, not only on its 
merits, but in view of all the circumstances of the time 
at which the need for giving a decision is reached. The 
art of statesmanship has been defined as the art of doing 
the best you can when you are obliged by the force of 
circumstances to do something. 
ragged set of Imperial precedents. 


This has left us a rather 
Still, though th 


| treatment has been so largely empirical, there has been 


We, in theory the | 
| expedient decision being reached from confused and ill- 


Great Britain, act as | 
| possible source of unsettlement, 


minors administer their estate, and provide for their | 

. . ° ' 
maintenance, education, and general protection, so the 
| stage of political and social progress and development. 


British People, through their Parliament and Government, 
look after the interests of those parts of the Empire which 
are not yet fit to manage their own affairs. Further, 
they must continue to look after those interests till the 
time is ripe for an alteration of status. So far all is 
apparently simple and easy. 
different. There doubt, 
at cither end of the scale, of whom it can be said without 
hesitation that they must control their own destiny 
absolutely ; or, again, that they must be treated as political 
infants. There are also a great many States as to which 
it is very difficult to discriminate, and to decide exactly 
as to the category into which they fall. These are the 
unhomogencous and mixed communities. Sometimes 
their lack of homogeneity is caused by their being half 
inhabited by white settlers and half by natives, as in 
the South African Union; sometimes by their inhabitants 
belonging to various races and various religious beliefs, 


are, no certain 


and by their being in various stages of political and social 

“dey elopment, as in India. Sometimes, again, the mixed 
communities are composed not only of white settlers and 
natives, but also of large bodies of coloured settlers, 
as in the case of Kenya and Uganda and other tropical 
Colonies. 

Ilere, indeed, is the problem of Empire, presented in 
its most difficult form. 
wise to apply the principle of Trusteeship to ail the 
This, however, often seems and is 


Theoretically, it would seem 


mixed communities. 
a hardship to those sections of the population which are 
fit for self-government. Elsewhere they see 
with whom they claim equality enjoying the rights of 


people 


In practice, however, it is | 
communities, | 


something of an established practice. Of this we have 
had this week a memorable example in the case of thi 
Kenya Colony decision—an example of a wise, just and 
stated premises. In the case of Kenya we had every 


} and every imaginable 
cross-current in the matter of unhomogeneity, of racial 


antagonisms, and of sections of the population in every 


The conditions read, indeed, as if they had been devised 


as a hypothetical case set in a political examination to 
exemplify the line of greatest resistance to a peaceful and 
stable settlement ! 
ful English Colonial community in the Highlands ; ther 
was a large and primitive native population ; there was 


There was a specially able and power- 


| Indian population, some quite new and some of old 





standing; there was an Arab population, partly Asiatic 
and partly, if we are not mistaken, of African and so 
indigenous origin, and all these various sections wanted 


to restrict each otker’s rights on the one hand, and to 
g 


exaggerate their own on the other. To add to th 
difficulties, the Indian Empire, new style, 
right to protect the interests of the Indians. 


claimed the 

The whit 
communities of South Africa looked with suspicion upo 
the unchecked influx of Asiatic “ undersellers,” and th 
missionaries, who may also be regarded as a semi-external 
force, very rightly championed the cause of the dum! 
There was no 


millions of aboriginal blacks. 
invoke the cynical principle of Divide et Impera. Thi 
process of division had reached a pitch of intensity 
which establishes a record. 
discord in fact made a solution possible. 


need 


t 


But this very intensity ol 
Here, if any- 
where, was a case for employing the Public Trustee of the 
political and Imperial sphere. 

It has been decided to maintain the Crown Colony 
system of government, and to hold out no hope of any 
change therefrom in any but a very dim and distant 
future. 
Council, but that representation is to be 


Everybody is to have representation on the 
communal. 
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Simple majority rule is only applicable to communities 
which are practically homogeneous. There is even to be 
an Arab member. Provision is at the same time made 
for giving the Governor, as representing the Empire, the 
final word, whether in legislation or in administration. 
Free immigration from all parts of the Empire is main- 
tained in principle, but in practice it may be restricted 
if and when thé interests of the community demand it. 
Speaking gencrally, the Imperial Trustee is to remain In 
authority, but the right of representing their claims and 
gricvances is secured to all sections of the governed and 
it is made clear that it will be the duty of the Governor 
to give full care and attention to the representations made 
to him. That is a thoroughly sound solution. But one 
thing remains to be said. The solution should be laid 
before the Imperial Conference for their information and 
criticism. It may not be possible for that body to make 
amendments but it is essential that it should be informed, 


and it is also greatly to be desired that it should acquiesce | 


in the principles upon which the settlement is based. 
These form a most valuable precedent for solving the 
problem of governing the non-homogencous tropical 

communities of the Empire. 

J. Sr. Lore STRracHEY. 
DISARMAMENT. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

T is sometimes supposed that disarmament will pro- 
duce whereas, by itself, it will produce 
nothing of the kind. If mankind were deprived of every 
conceivable weapon peace would not necessarily result : 
fighting would be entirely primitive and much less 


peace, 


expensive, but that is all. 

An agreed ratio of armaments, as between nations, 
however, is something quite unique in history, and some- 
thing, too, of a paradox, since armaments thrive entirely 
upon disagreement or the prospect of it. The hopes of 
peace which are based upon agreed armaments are justifi- 
able, not because of the reduced scale of material prepara- 
tions, but because of the will to agree. If that will be 








| them. 


of course, attempt to do so, if it can, as a matter of national 
interest, or, as it is said, in the name of “ security.” A 
nation, then, which arms for defence because other 
nations are armed must of necessity—and more so to-day 
than ever in view of the pace of modern invention— 
select, whether openly or not, some other nation or 
nations as potential foes; otherwise, it will have no 
standard for guidance in its preparations, and the very 
preparations themselves will speak far more convincingly 
than the accompanying protestations of innocent intent. 
Gencral preparations against any conceivable combination 
are, on the other hand, no longer a question of practical 
politics in these days of science and high cost. Which 
things go to prove the futility of trying to solve what is a 
spiritual problem by matcrial means. Agreed ratios of 
armaments, however, do 
direction, so long as it is borne in mind that the whole 
promise of better things lies entirely in the agreement 
(which is spiritual) and not in the size of the actual 
armaments. The ratio can be maintained however small 
the actual forees or armaments may be. But even an 
agreed ratio is not the ultimate ideal to be aimed at, for 
it implies comparison, which is intimately related to 
competition. Armaments 
portionately reduced all round, but, if the ratio were 
rigidly preserved, it is quite conceivable that a nation 
might be faced with the prospect of keeping more or less 
than it actually required for purcly internal national 
needs, 


go a long way in the right 


might, moreover, be pro- 


ratio, as 
first 


From this it will be seen that the agreed 


between nations, should be regarded as the step 
towards the creation of international trust, and that the 
only really practical thing to disarm is suspicion. 

Wars arise from the present inability—or rather, un- 
willingness—of mankind to control those 
spiritual forces of evil in man’s nature which alone produce 


People who say that there will always be wars 


particular 


| are doing their best to promote them and are prophesying 


sufficiently nourished, armaments will, in consequence and | 
in proportion, gradually assume the nature and dimen- | 


sions which may legitimately be claimed for them; for 
armaments are maintained by a nation for two reasons : 
irst, as a super-police force within the national borders ; 
and secondly, because another nation maintains similar 
lorees, 

The whole trouble, then, lies not in the material arma- 
ment, but in the motive which produces it, and peace con- 
sequently depends entirely upon a successful attack upon 
the motive. This being a spiritual force, victory, if it is 
to be achieved, must of necessity be a spiritual one. The 
late war was often, and rightly, described as a spiritual 
conflict, and we are to-day suffering from the consequences 
of supposing that it was won by a material victory. 

The nature of armaments maintained for the very 
reason given presents no difficulty whatever, for every 
nation is the best judge of the kind of super-police force 
which it needs. With regard to the second, the competi- 
tion reason, however, with the endless flow of corre- 
spondence to which it gives rise, there is not, never has 
been, nor can be, any permanent solution at all by sea, 
land, or air. What is deemed a solution to-day immedi- 
ately and inevitably complicates and, indeed, becomes the 
problem of to-morrow. Naval armaments, of course, 
differ from military armaments in this respect: that 
outside territorial waters the sea is a neutral zone, upon 
which the armed forces of the nations cruise by tacit 
agreement. No nation, or group of nations, however, can 
claim, as a right, to hold in peace time what is called 
“command of the sea,’ theugh a nation or alliance may, 





concerning an ultimate state of affairs of which they can 
have no knowledge: and they should be treated accord- 
ingly. The practical folk are those who make the attempt 
to deal with the causes of war, which have little to do, 
really, with the weapons—prehistoric club or undis- 
covered gas—with which it is, for the moment, waged, 
These practical folk are the “ visionaries,” for lack of 
whom nations will continue to perish. 

The only safe and certain disarmament, then, will 
produce a seeming paradox. Armaments will be main- 
tained solely for internal safety and will be unlimited in 
size and nature ; but since international security will rest 
upon the only secure foundation of international trust, the 
nature of the forces will excite no comment. They will, 
on land at least, be negligible anyway, since the state of a 
nation’s civilization and law-abiding qualities will pre- 
sumably be a source of national pride, their evidence 
being the small size of the national police force. At sea, 
the nature and numbers of the ships employed will 
depend entirely upon the many peace services which they 
will be required to perform in the future as in the past, 
and not upon the nature or numbers of the ships of any 
Agreed limitation, then, should only be 
and 


other nation. 
regarded as the first step to complete freedom ; 
complete freedom will only be possible when there is the 
conception among nations of the doctrine of mutual 
international service. Such a freedom might well provide 
a long-sought definition. Based 
tradition of fellowship and service, it might be called the 
Freedom of the Seas. 


upon the oldest sca 


NAUTICUS. 
[We deal editorially with the problem of disarmament 
in our “* News of the Week.’”’—Epb. Spectaior.] 
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AMERICAN PORTRAITS.—IL. 
PRESIDENT HARDING. 

R. HARDING has just passed the middle of his 
first Administration.. It has been definitely 
announced he will ask for re-election in 1924, and at this 
time of writing it seems almost a certainty he will be re- 
elected. Why is this? And why is it that abroad, as well 
as in his own country, so many people believe Mr. Harding 
to be in no sense a leader and to be lacking in backbone ? 

To answer these questions one must take into account 
the present complex state of American politics, for Mr. 
Harding owes his Presidency. to this condition and is, in 
himself as President, a revelation of political tendencies 
and thought in America to-day. 

Very briefly, the position is this. No one can dis- 
criminate exactly between a Republican and a Democrat. 
It is impossible to put one’s finger on a definite point of 
policy or political belief and say that is where the Repub- 
licans turn to the left and the Democrats to the right. 
And one of the principal reasons for this state of things is 
that both Parties are completely in the hands of the “ Old 
Guard ”—the Reactionaries. In the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives and, to a lesser extent, in the 
Electoral Districts, the Conservative leaders are well in 
the saddle. A striking example of the confused mind of 
the electorate is afforded in a recent election in the State 
of Montana, where the voters returned a Republican 
Governor but sent a Democrat to the Senate. Here is 
perplexity indeed. In such times a Safe Man at the 
wheel is invaluable. Mr. Harding is safe ; he has neither 
nerves nor imagination, politically speaking. America 
has had, in her recent past, a good deal of both, from 
Presidents like Roosevelt and Wilson. 

But, though the Parties are held tight in the grip of the 
Reactionaries, there is a big and growing unatfiliated 
Liberal vote, especially strong in the West and Middle- 
West, ever seeking for a leader. They feel the Democrats 
provide barren soil, too torn by internal dissension ; 
looking to the Republicans they clung to Borah, Hiram 
Johnson and Capper (leader of the Farm bloc) for a 
while, but are deserting in large numbers. Borah is, at 
heart, strictly a Party man. He kicks, but he will never 
kick over the traces. The rest of the so-called Progres- 
sives, they feel, fail to make any headway against the 
Conservatives. If this Liberal vote should drift to a 
third Party, raise the banner of Henry Ford, say, or of 
some unknown, things might become diflicult for the 
Party in 1924. 

Who will hold this floating vote to the Republican 
cause ? The President, is the ery. He is a strong man. 
He has liberal views. He has much common sense and 
a keen realization of his responsibilities. And, as a 
matter of fact, he has. He is holding his Party together 
remarkably well. 

It was a very bold thing for him to veto the Bonus Bill 
for the Soldiers. The Old Guard was anxious, very 
anxious, for the Bill to become law. Mr. Harding said 
“No.” But he did not say “ No ” just like that, nor did 
he say “ I won’t sign this Bill because I believe it to be a 
bad one.”” He merely explained he would not sign it 
until somebody explained where the money was to come 
from to pay the soldiers. The country was delighted. It 
was good leadership and good diplomacy, especially as 
the President never loses an opportunity to expound his 
theory that he believes in the authority of Party and 
expects his Party to tell him what to do and he will do it. 

At the time of his election he knew his Party expected 
a first-rate Cabinet, and he gave it to them. He seeks the 
advice of his Cabinet, and in so doing he is wise. The 
country was tired of ene-man rule, Besides, with the 





ST 
possible exception of Mr. Hoover, the Cabinet has done 
very well. However able, collectively or individually a 
Cabinet may be, if it is not well handled by its leader 
first-rate Cabinet is apt to get into all sorts of messes and 
do very badly. 

Now, Mr. Harding is advocating America joining the 
World Court. This upsets the Reactionaries terribly. On 
the other hand, it must please the Liberal element im- 
mensely. Unperturbed, even jovial at the discomfiture 
of the Old Guard, the President goes serenely on his way 
and already seventy-three Senators (out of a total of 
ninety-six), of whom thirty-six are Republicans, have 
declared themselves in favour of America joining the 
Court. His advocacy has been brave and courageous, In 
his tactful handling of disgruntled but important Senators 
the President is showing leadership of a high order, 

Finally, he has called a conference of Governors to 
discuss the whole Prohibition situation. It is generally 
believed the President is not a Dry by conviction, but 
they admire his stand that the law is a Constitutional 
Amendment and must, therefore, somehow be enforced. 
Voters are getting very touchy about the whole Dry 
problem. A less conscientious man would leave it 
alone. 

The President is doing well because he does not try 
to do too much. He is a safe man. Even on the golf 
course he is safe—as an opponent. That, too, is an 
asset. And he has charming manners, and this country 
appreciates the change. ; 

New York City. P.. & 





“BY THEIR TOWNS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM.” 
SUPPOSE if Voltaire’s ingénu or the Man from Mais 
wanted to learn something about the civilization of 
an epoch or a country, to find out what were its ideals 
and what it regarded as “ the good life,” he could hardly 
do better than visit a watering-place. We are constrained 
in our working hours, but in our leisure we express not 
only ourselves but all sorts of deep unacknowledged 
limitations of class and race. 

Some people affect to despise watering-places, especially 
English watering-places, but unless they are willing to 
study such expressive towns, built for pleasure, deliber- 
ately, they cannot pretend to an exhaustive knowledge 
of the habits of their time or their countrymen. 

When the Mayor and Corporation of Torquay wanted to 
advance the claims of the watering-place over which they 
preside they hit upon a method which we in the Spectator 
have tried to put into practice for the advancement of 
good design in industry. They took steps to have the 
town “ reviewed.” On May 14th they invited innumerable 
reviewers and reporters down to Torquay for a week; 
everyone co-operated—hotel proprietors, taxi-cab owners, 
managers of golf links, concert halls, theatres, railway 
companies, caterers and the owners of chars-d-bancs. 
Everybody offered hospitality and made possible a 
scheme which was to help the whole town. And so 
—at no great cost to the ratepayer, I suppose—the 
representatives of about one hundred newspapers and 
several million readers were shown all that Torquay 
can show, and tasted the pleasures which it had to offer. 

They attended a ball at the Town Hall, they inspected 
the New Marine Drive and the Medical Baths, they took 
a steamer up the River Dart, they saw the Waterworks and 
lunched with the Mayor and Corporation, they heard a 
concert at the Pavilion, they motored to Buckfast Abbey 
and were given lunch by the Lord Abbot and his monks, 
they attended a performance at the “ Royal Theatre and 
Opera House,” they played golf, they visited caverns, 
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they inspected parks and bathing stations and were 
lavishly entertained to tea. It was all extremely well 
managed and very amusing. 

“The good life ” as envisaged by the Torquay Borough 
Council strikes me as rational and civilized ; there is 
yoom in it for the arts (though, heavens, how bad the 
theatre was !), for science, archaeology, and for exercise. 
There is fishing and sailing, and golf and tennis, and there 
are swimming and medical baths. Nor were the pleasures 
of the table neglected, those pleasures which we all 
overtly or covertly seek, especially on a holiday. Of 
that pleasant week I was only able to enjoy two days, 
but I listened to reminiscences of cream, of salmon, and of 
champagne. On Dartmoor a kind Deputy-Mayor and 
Mayoress gave us most wonderful confections of Devon- 
shire eream and home-made black currant jam. At the 
private hotel or boarding-house where I stayed (‘ Eden- 
hurst,’ it was called) the food was admirable, far above 
the usual English hotel standard, and every dairy in the 
town sells wonderful Devonshire cream. 

Torquay is an attractive town. It stands delightfully 
on quantities of little hills with steep valleys leading up 
through the town into rich orchards and pastures. The 
town is full of green, and the fantastic ochre-red cliffs, 
green trees and blue sea give it a hard, exotie colour 
scheme. There has been plenty of bad building in 
Torquay, but most of it is not actually offensive. Solid 
1880 boarding-houses, grey and immensely solid, their 
pointed windows fitted with the best plate-glass, dominate 
the town. But there are also quite a number of 
really old houses, a few delightful Regency terraces 
and little white Ionic mansions, complete with their 
porticoes and pediinents, besides later but still seemly 
stueco houses in the Eaton Square style. 

Somebody—Mr. Scott (the Spa director), Mr. Iredale 
(the Mayor), or the Council—has got hold of a good many 
of the basic principles of civics. For example, I feel 
sure that it is not by chance but by their watchfulness 
that there are no tin-roofed garages covered with huge 
tin plaques advertising petrol, grease and motor tyres 
to be seen in the nor are milk advertisements 
allowed to defile the pastures. Good posters are delightful 
in their places, and in my explorations of Torquay and 
its neighbourhood I did not see them used illegitimately. 

The concert which we attended was very adequate, but, 
alas for the theatre! True, a company from the Everyman 
at Hampstead were to be found at the Pavilion doing 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart, but what of the 
Royal Theatre and Opera House? The best that it could 
produce for Gala Week—the town hung with flags, pressmen 
with pencils out eager to praise, Mayors and Mayoresses 
in their chains of office, in short, a gathering almost 
brilliant—was a farce which justified all that Mr. St. John 
Ervine, of the Observer, has told us about the provincial 
theatre. The paint was all rubbed off the scenery, the 
cast largely ‘“‘h’’-less. The plot needed the aid of one 
man in a diving dress and another dressed up as an apes 
and innumerable unexplained exits and entrances. It 
was typical of that play, which shall be nameless, that 
the telephone in Act I. had no mouthpiece to it. What 
is to be done with this type of provincial theatrical 
If he had said to himself: ‘* Bohemian lot, 
these newspaper men, you know,” and put on a revue 
called The Frilly Flappers; or if he had said: ‘ Sensa- 
tional lot, these pressmen; give them a story, that’s 
what they want,” and put on Anybody’s Wife or The 
Worst Woman in London; or if he had said: “ Brainy 
lot, these reporters,” and given us a triple bill of Ibsen, 
Strindberg and Chekov, I could have understood it. 
There is a school of philosophers which helds that the 
human animal is probably brainless and performs actions 


town, 


Manager ? 





necessary for its survival by means of precesses no more 
volitional or intellectual than that of the water which 

seeks” the sea. I and a colleague went away and 
finished. our evening at the Cinema. 

Like the Mayor of Tamarisk Town, the Corporation of 
Torquay want especially to help their winter season 
—a winter season involves indoor amusements. Why 
do not such very enterprising, capable people promote a 
small permanent theatrical company? Their repertory 
necd not be excessively highbrow; they should not, for 
instance, be as serious as either the Everyman Theatre 
at Hampstead or the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 
I see them with a repertory consisting largely of Barrie, 
Somerset Maugham, and the work of such young writers 
as was agreeable and amusing—Mr. Monro’s At Mrs, 
Beam’s is an instance, T’Marsdens another. The theatre 
itself is small and pleasant, and would suit intimate 
comedy perfectly. Besides the provision of a reasonably 
adequate theatre there are one or two other small im- 
provements that might add to the pleasantness of the 
town. Perhaps the insistence upon the use of good 
lettering on shop-fronts, trams, "buses and so forth as a 
beautifier has not occurred to the town? It is worth 
considering. It is extraordinary, too, how quickly a 
sense of seemliness and beauty can be produced by the 
use everywhere of well-designed lamp-posts, railings, 
wind-shelters and so forth. However, though there is 
nothing charming or graceful in this way to be seen at 
Torquay, there are no gross outrages. The Pavilion, 
bandstands, piers and so forth are wedding-cakey, but 
not offensive. There are even a few bathing machines 
which are really pretty—I should think of a traditional 
Regency pattern. Napoleon brought from Egypt a 
fashion for the tent motif in small buildings, and these 
little bathing machines are a kind of cross between a 
striped tent and a tiny Chinese pagoda. 

I left Torquay liking my countrymen and women as 
they stood revealed in the solid, mild, somewhat stupid 
town that five or six generations of them had built for 
their pleasure. TARN. 


THE GREAT SKUA. 

r¥\HOUGH in fact related to the gulls, the Skuas behave 

like birds of prey, living at the expense of other 
sea-birds in a manner that shows little regard for their 
descent. The Great Skua (Stercorarius s. skua) is a fine 
and typical member of this robber clan. It is a big bird, 
solidly built, and has a considerable spread of wing, 
which makes it appear still bigger when up aloft. It sails 
round in stately circles, high in the air, until galvanized 
into action by the need for food, when woe to any gull 
it may spy beneath it. Down it comes upon the hapless 
bird, like a small eagle swooping from the clouds—for 
its flight is rather like an eagle’s, and its dark colour 
completes the illusion. On the wing it appears almost 
black, but is really a greyish brown splashed and streaked 
with ash-grey. There is a good deal of individual varia- 
tion, some birds being lighter than others, but it does 
not amount to the striking dimorphism that one mects 
with among the Richardson’s Skuas. 

When a Great Skua comes down upon a throng of 
gulls they scatter shricking before it: they know it for a 
highwayman of the ocean, and have no wish to “ stand 
and deliver” the good fish that they have swallowed. 
But the robber selects one, picks it from the crowd, and 
follows it persistently, however it may turn and twist. 
Trying to throw off its pursuer the gull begins to mount, 
going up and up into the air, climbing an invisible spiral, 
with the relentless Skua hard upon it. Sometimes the 
Skua will circle in the opposite direction to its quarry, 
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so that from below their paths appear to cross, but the 


one is really following the other upwards. While 
the gull can keep uppermost it is all right, but when 
it finds that the Skua is gaining upon it its courage 
tails, it gives up the contest and drops seawards, throwing 
up its food as it does so. As the mess of semi-digested 
fish falls through the air the Skua puts forth its wonderful 
powers of flight, dashes down and catches it before it 
reaches the ocean. The booty captured, the scoundrel 
planes gently down to the water level and leaves its victim 
to depart in peace. 

In this manner the Great Skua gets a considerable part 
of its living at the expense of the Herring, Lesser Black- 
backed and cther gulls, chasing them until they throw 
up their food, and so saving itself the trouble of fishing 
on its own account. In pursuit of them it wanders far 
over the ocean, even into the Southern Pacific, but the 
nesting season finds it in northern regions, for as a breeding 
*, nesting on the barren, bleak, 
he only parts 


species it is cireum-Polai 
wind-swept islands of the northern seas. 
of the British Isles that come within its nesting range are 
the Shetlands, where there are some strong 
colonics. One of the most notable is that on Hermaness, 
the long promontory which is the northern point of Unst, 


and therefore constitutes the furthermost point of Great | 


Britain. With Muckle Flugga lighthouse perched on its 


grey rock in the foreground it looks across an unbroken | 


Atlantic rollers meet the 
vastness across which the 


expanse of ocean, where the 
North Sea swell, a wide, open 
sea-birds wheel and turn like specks above the waters. 
IJermaness consists of a wide, marshy, heather-covered 
moorland, which rises in a gradual slope and ends at a 
height of 600 feet in a grassy knoll, which drops sharply 
to the rocks that defy the ocean. On the heather-clad 
moorland live the Arctic (or Richardson’s) Skuas, with 
here and there a pair of Great Skuas, or Bonxies as the 
Shetlanders term them, but the majority of these keep 
to the high, grass-covered eminence. Owing, no doubt, to 
the protection they receive—the headland is a sanctuary 
of the Royal Socicty for Protection of Birds—all the birds 
are remarkably fee rless, but despite this the Great Skuas 
dislike strangers on their nesting ground. When you 
follow the coastguard path, and walk down the bank, 
the Bonxies rise in hundreds, until the air is full of them, 
and their cries resound on all sides. One realizes then 
how they come by the name of “ skua,” for they wheel 
to and fro shrieking “ sku-arr!”’ with great stress on the 
last syllable. Their clamour grows in volume as one 
approaches the nests. Proximity to a nest is soon 
notified by a sound of rushing wings, as a Bonxie hurtles 
by close to your head. They sometimes actually strike 
people who they consider are too near their eggs or 
young, delivering a sounding blow with their feet, but 
even if they do not go so far as this they invariably swoop 
at the intruder with a startling vigour. As a rule, 
however, they throw up without actually touching you. 

are of the olive-green and 
brown blotched type which is so diflicult to sce among 
They are laid in a “scrape” that only by 
courtesy can be termed a nest, round which the bird 
bends a few Both sexes incubate, for I 
have kept watch from a photographing tent and seen 
one bird of a pair on the nest one day and the other on 
it the next. When the young are hatched the parents 


The eggs, two in number, 
’ 
herbage. 


bits of grass. 


become more anxious than ever and keep careful watch | 


and ward over them. They are quaint, awkward-looking 
chicks, big-bodied, with short legs and little heads, but 
unexpectedly active. They have blue-grey legs and fect, 
blue-grey and watery-looking blue eyes that 
contrast oddly with their light greeny-grey down. This 
khaki gaib dees not look especially invisible when you 


beaks, 


nesting | 


. . = 
hold a chick in your hand, but they are very difficult to 


find when crouching flat upon the scanty herbage. They 
leave the nest soon after they are hatched and toddle off, 
but as a rule do not go far, and you can usually find them 
somewhere near—among a litter of fish bones and other 
refuse. On food their parents have obtained by robbery 
and pillage, and on some obtained by honest work, 
they thrive amazingly, growing at a great rate, and soon 
becoming quite active. Dark feathers appear through 
their down, they lose their top-heavy look, their legs grow 
so strong they can run like rabbits, and before long they 
are able to fly. Once upon the wing they go off to seq 
to learn the pirate trade of their species, leaving the 
colony desolate of life until the breeding season comes 
round once more, 

When I visited Hermaness it was a wonderful scene of 
animation. There were hundreds of Skuas on the wing, 
and even when they got over their excitement and anger 
at the invasion of their nesting ground, and dropped down, 
| settling in groups on the low mounds, it was still a sight 
| of extraordinary interest. The great birds stood there 
watching us, bowing and making guttural noises to one 
| another like ducks quacking. The watcher told us that 
'the Bonxies had much increased of late—thirty-three 
years ago there were but few Great Skuas, but in 1922 he 
| counted over eighty nests, after which he lost count, 
Certainly all naturalists owe a debt of gratitude to the 
| R.S.P.B. for what they have done to preserve this most 
interesting species. Frances Prt, 
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By Evetyn WRENCH. 
ONGRATULATIONS to the Canadian Government 
on obtaining the Crown lease of the Clul 
on the west side of Trafalgar Square for the permanent 
premises of the High Commissioner. For the last fifteen 
years Canada has been very inadequately housed, and 
patriotic Canadians regarded Australia House, with its 
spacious “ marbled halls,” with envy. The Canadian 
Government offices in future will have a site unrivalled 
in London, exactly opposite the quarters of the Union 
of South Africa. A veritable Canadian colony exists in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Trafalgar 
including the offices of the Canadian Immigration 
Department, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the new 
Canadian Club in Spring Gardens, the Canadian Nationa! 
Railways, the Bank of Montreal, and the offices of 
| British Columbia. 


Union 





Square, 
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In connexion with some paragraphs which I wrote in 
the Spectator a few weeks since concerning the growing 
realization in Great Britain that Greater Britain is this 
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try’s best customer, the following figures are of 
see hey are taken from the 1922 Report of the 
ead Settlement Committee, and are apparently 
wrinted as proof that one way of making good the loss 
if our European markets owing to the existing chaos 
would be to concentrate more attention on the Dominions. 
Here are the figures :— 


Exports of United Kingdom, 
Value per 


White Total head of White 

—e Population, Value, Population, 

— £ £ s. d. 
\ustralia .« .- 5,436,704 .. 45,686,741 .. 8 7 1 
neds << .. 8,948,340 .. 19,458,090 28 6 
Newfoundland .. 263,683... 330,660 .. 1 5 1 
New Zealand 1,239,980 .. 14,889,289 .. 12 0 2 

Total .- .» 15,883,797 .. 80,315,680 

United States .. 94,820,015 .. 43,958,648 .. 0 9 3 
Europe 426,900,000 .. 217,828,242 .. 010 2 
France 89,209,766 .. 44,250,945 .. 1 2 7 


British goods as every Frenchman and twenty-four 
times as Many as every American ! 
*” * * * 

The American Press contains much anti-war propa- 
canda nowadays. It would not be an exaggeration to 
~w that the chief lesson which America has learnt from 
the Great War is the realization of the appalling waste 
of human life entailed. Anything which tends to make 
war more humane, paradoxical as it may sound, is certain 
to attract attention in the United States at present, and 
therecent rules drafted by the International Commission of 
Jurists at The Hague governing the future use of wireless 
ond aircraft have therefore been widely discussed. The 
significance of the proposals has impressed many American 
writers, and the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph gocs so 
far as to state that “‘ the new code governing wireless 
und aircraft in war will fittingly take its place beside 
the Washington Conference agreements prohibiting the 
use of submarines against merchant ships and the use 
of poison gas in warfare.” 

* . “ 


be 


How far the immediate “ outlawry of war” may 
4 practical policy in this very imperfect world, in which 
such a large slice of the old Adam remains, is question- 
ible. The more the subject is frankly discussed in the 
Press of the English-speaking world the better. Surely 
most of us must agree with the New York Evening Mail 
when it remarks that “ the first step, then, toward the 
uiawing of war is to outlaw all private profit from war ”’ 

this doctrine has a very familiar ring to readers of 
the Spectator’s views on State Control of the Drink 
Trade—* to end, by international agreement, all manu- 
facture of military material except by Governments, 
and to limit even that.” 


* * tk a 
In dealing with the problems that will arise in another 
war, President Harding did well in a recent speech to 


lay emphasis on a point on which many of us hold 
strong views. When he said that in another war the 
nation must conscript its “cash as well as its men, he 
was merely voicing the views of the majority. It required 
a world war to introduce most of us to the profiteer. 
Uur bitter lessons will not have been in vain, however, 
u we eliminate war profitecring in the future. Here are 
the President’s actual words : 

__ if conflict ever comes ogain, we will not alone call to service 
the youth of the land, which has, in the main, fought all our wars, 
but we will draft every resource, every activity, all of wealth, 
and make common eause of the nation’s preservation. God grant 
hat no conflict will come again, but if it does it shail be without 
profit to the non-combatant participants, except as they share in 
the trlumphs of the nation.” 

* ” * * 


In a recent issue of the Spectaior I referred to the 
gtowing mobility of Labour within the British Empire. 





Thus every New Zealander buys cleven times as many | 











Just as for many years Irish harvesters have crossed 
St. George’s Channel—why St. George and not St. 
Patrick, I wonder ?—and come to England every summer, 
so in the future we shall probably witness a great annual 
migration to Canada and elsewhere. The Times of 
July 21st prints the interesting news that this summer 
the Canadian National Railways propose to meet the 
demand of the Western Canadian farmers for help by 
conveying special parties of British labourers during 
the next two weeks from Southampton, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool and Belfast. 
* * - * 


The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 


| of Nations has been discussing the question of Mandates 


at Geneva during the past week. The subject vitally 
concerns four of the nations of the British Common- 
wealth, namely, Great Britain, Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand. An interesting letter was read from 
General Smuts, who suggested the establishment of a 
Legislative Council fer South-West Africa, a portion of 
the members to be appointed by the Union Government 
and the remainder “to be freely elected by the white 
population.” It may be inferred that the farmers in 


| this ex-German Colony, for which the Union now holds 


| 





the Mandate, are accepting the new situation. 
* * * x 

Ellis Island has gained so much notoricty during the 
past couple of years that it ranks with Prohibition as 
one of the chief causes tending to create ill-feeling 
between the English-speaking peoples. The American 
authoritics are known to be just as anxious as the 
British to prevent a recurrence of last week’s happenings, 
when five hundred British third-class passengers, in 
excess of the three per cent. allowance, were refused 


? 
J 


admission. The emigration authorities and the steam- 
ship companies blame one another. Whoever is respon- 
sible, could not much needless suffering and discomfort 
be avoided if no emigrant was permitted to leave Great 
Britain unless provided with a numbered permit to 
land? Surely a little common sense could evolve a 
workable system. There should be no great difficulty 
in working out the details, because the authorities know 
in advance the actual number of emigrants admissible 
under the present restriction law. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE NEED FOR A BRITISH POLICY. 
[7'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—If we look round the world to-day we must realize how 
heavy is the price that isdemanded for indecision, for temporiz- 
ing with the verities. That England leads Europe, that the 
English-speaking reces rule the world,is not due to any blind 
favour of a partial Providence, it is the reward of plain speaking 
and direct action. Ours is the tradition of honest dealing, 
and consequently we ought to have found but little trouble 
in maintaining it in the time of the greatest crisis that has 
yet involved the Empire. Unfortunately, we were tried and 


| found wanting ; for reasons not yet apparent to the plain 


man, our rulers could not rise to the height of a great occasion 
in 1919 and through four following years they failed of courage. 

So we have seen the state of Europe pass from bad to worse ; 
30, for the sake of sparing the feelings of hyper-sensitive 
friends, we have refrained from stating a case that in the last 
recourse we should be compciled to assert in the face of all 
opposition. The chaos in Kurope is largely the fruits of our 
indeterminate policy, and yet that policy of negation and 
subterfuge is not an expression of the national will, We 
desire peace and the resumption of normal relations, Tem- 
peramentally we are incapable of bearing moalice,and we look 
with a mixture of astonishment and contempt on those who 
do. Now, the Latin races have a different viewpoint. They 
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cannot understand ours nor can we grasp theirs and this is} by means of cheap money, the Governors of _ 
why for hundreds of years we have found it impossible to Bank 


maintain friendly relations with France. To-day these 
friendly relations are desired by both parties, but they can be 
achieved only by a wise recognition of the English attitude, 
for it is the only one that can endure. 

Truth to tell, we have been misled for years on end and the 
present Government must unravel a tangle that was none 
of its making. The way to disentanglement lies along the 
road of the fundamental principles that dictate British policy, 
and if these have been forgotten by Allies or friends they 
must needs be restated. It is most desirable that France be 
encouraged within all reasonable limits to accept the views 
we hold because it is only in co-partnership that Europe can 
recover from the world war; but if agreement be possible 
and a cordial misunderstanding is the best substitute we can 
find for the Entente, it is better far to face the position at 
once, for we may then proceed to such work of European 
reconstruction as we may achieve without our ally’s assistance. 
Some of us know that the attitude of the Quai d’Orsay to- 
wards Whitehall has had in it of late more than a little trucu- 
lence, but it is impossible to blame France for this. Our 
own shifting attitude, the unfortunate disinclination of America 
to support Mr. Wilson in providing for French security and 
the real financial crisis in France will account, if they cannot 
quite atone, for much that is unpleasant. It is for our states- 
men to assert themselves with a very minimum of offence 
and for Englishmen of every political party to support the 
policy the times require. The restoration of peace and pros- 
perity to Europe, the removal of all the causes that may 
provoke another war of revenge—this goal stands far above 
party politics, for it is not party, but civilization, that is at 
stake.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances EvELYN WARWICK. 
Zasion Lodge, Dunmow, 


THE RISE IN THE BANK RATE, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—It is curious to observe the ideas prevailing among our 
politicians as to the origin and eure of unemployment, and the 
study throws not a little light upon our failure to provide a 
remedy for that evil. Thus Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, President 
of the Board of Trade, informed the House of Commons in 
this connexion last week that “‘ the greatest policy which 
this country can pursue, if it takes the long view, is the steady 
and bold policy for the development of its Imperial resources.” 
Apparently the President of the Board of Trade has overlooked 
the fact that we have been developing the resources of the 
Empire for several centuries, and that this has never made 
the slightest difference to the problem of unemployment. As 
a matter of fact, the average amount of unemployment in 
Australia, New Zealand or Canada over reasonably long periods 
works out at about the same as that in this country; and 
emigration provides no cure for unemployment, because in 
expatriating a producer we are expatriating a consumer also, 
the state of affairs as regards unemployment remaining “ as 
you were,” 

The same authority is pessimistic about the immediate 
future because practically all merchants and business men are 
telling the same story. “ Orders are not coming in to-day, 
and the reason is not far to seek, It is the general uncertainty 
caused by the failure to obtain gencral settlement throughout 
the world.” But it is odd that a still worse state of unsettle- 
ment did not prevent us from having a boom during the carlier 
half of 1920; and why should unsettlement in the political 
world cause a lack of orders in the business world now ? It is 
because business men are afraid of a decline in prices, which 
will involve them in heavy losses if they lay in large stocks. 
From bitter experience in the past, and particularly during 
the slump of 1920, they have learned that in times like this 
the Bank of England has a trick of raising the rate of discount 
and bringing on a contraction of credit with a consequent 
fall in prices. This uneasy anticipation has recently been 
justified by the raising of the discount rate to 4 per cent. 
with a hint of a possible further rise to 5 per cent. Is it any 
wonder that business men refuse to order goods under such 
circumstances ? They must either refrain from buying or 
run the risk of ruin. Just when business should be encouraged 






England seize the opportunity to deal it a d 
by raising the rate of discount upon the most 
a policy which every business man and every economist k 
will necessarily depress trade and inerease unemploymen 
Of course, we shall be told that the depression in trade rt 
result of the position in the Ruhr! ‘The truth is that a 
Position in the Ruhr only affects the matter through the q ~~ 
business men have of the consequent action of the Bank 
England. If that body would encourage trade at such tip : 
by lowering the rate of discount instead of discouraging to ; 
by raising the rate the situation in the Ruhr need not salen 
affect our trade at all. We merely export in order to pay md 

* a 7 y tor 
our imports. What we cannot import from the Ruhr we can 
import from other countries if our purchasing power jg ke t 
up by encouraging production, and those countries are net 
to take our products in payment, either directly or indirect}y 
Unemployment is a product manufactured primarily by the 
blunders of our financial authorities, , 
lies in removing the cause. 

Yet the House of Commons was informed in answer toa 
question last week that the action of the Bank of England ig 
directed to the public good. It would be interesting to know 
what are the benefits showered upon us by the policy of 
raising the Bank Rate just when trade needs encouraging 
by the reverse policy. The disadvantages are obvious, 
The contraction of eredit brought on by the Governors of 
the Bank of England in 1920 gave us a couple of millions of 
unemployed, drove thousands of business men into bank. 
ruptcy, brought ruin to the lives of millions, produced scores 
of disastrous strikes against falling wages, of which the present 
dockers’ strike is but the latest example, and resulted in g 
vast shrinkage of the public revenues which completely 
wrecked all our schemes to make this a country “ fit for 
heroes to live in,” and reduced vast numbers of those same 
heroes to the necessity of selling matches in the strect. These 
disadvantages are tangible. They can be seen, felt, heard, or 
even tasted. Their taste, indeed, is very bitter in the mouth, 
But the advantages which are hinted to us are so intangible 
that no one can tell us what they are. Even the Governor 
of the Bank of England, who might be supposed to be in the 
secret, cannot specify them. 

One wishes it were possible to turn with hope to the Labour 
Party. The Daily Herald, in a leading article on Friday, 
July 20th, declared that the older Parties do not grapple 
with unemployment because “ they do not know what to do.” 
This statement is unquestionably true, but it would be difficult 
to imagine a more pleasing example of the pot calling the 
kettle black. Our Labour leaders “* do not know what to do” 
either, and it is precisely for this reason that they exhaust 
their mental energiesin vapid generalities about the nationaliza- 
tion of industries, although they do not know how to 
nationalize and although they do not know how nationalization 
would cure unemployment even if brought about. It isa 
very convenient method of evasion and self-deception, and it 
saves a lot of hard thinking.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuarnLes Epwarp PEL, 

21 Westbourne Avenue, Acton, W. 3. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

[To the Editor ef the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—Colonel H. C. Elwes appears to have mistaken the 
object of my letter, which was to refute Mr. Massingham’s 
dangerous assertion that Socialism ‘is a religious idea.” I 
certainly maintain that Christ did not and could not, in His 
times, teach the modern science ef economics. So far as I 
am aware His only incursion into the field of political economy 
was to give strong support to law and order as then represented 
by Roman rule. I resent the imputation of “ separating 
Christian conduct as taught by Christ from human conduct 
as applicable to economics” or to anything else, which 
Colonel Elwes regards as the “ mentality ” of the “ tall hat 
on Sundays.” 

The historical fact, which I indicated briefly in opposition 
to Mr. Massingham’s—to me—monstrous thesis, is that 





organized political Socialism has always “ been associated 
with blatant irreligion.” Anacharsis Clootz, who only repeated 
earlier formulas, proudly described himself as ** the personal 





and stimulated by every available means, and particularly 





enemy of Jesus Christ.” From his times to the present day, ' 
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a ——_ 
istinguished by the erection of a statue to Judas Iscariot by 
ae cals Government, there is an unbroken record of 
Silt hostility to Christianity, reasons for which can 
easily be assigned. 
The hideous pe 
been 


rformances of the French revolutionary 
Socialists have exactly paralleled by the shockingly 
blasphemous orgies of the Bolsheviks last Christmas and 
Easter. The astute promoters of Socialism have, however, 
as a means to power, striven to secure Christian allies, and 
have obtained considerable success with the assistance of Mr. 
Massingham’s theory. As I said, I have no intention of 
troubling the Spectator with my views on the economics of 
Socialism, to which Colonel Elwes appears to think that the 
discovery of “a real unit of natural value or wealth would 
be a clue. That Socialism, the attractive basis of which is 
joot, is and always has been the deadly enemy of Christianity 
is my strong contention. 

I note incidentally that the “ Prospective Labour Candidate 
for Gillingham ” is singularly ill-informed as to the aims of 
the Socialist Party, but this is irrelevant to the issue raised by 
Mr. Massingham’s second article.—I am, Sir, &e., 
SYDENHAM, 


MASSINGHAM AND “MARK 


RUTHERFORD.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—It may be well for the sake of accuracy, and for the 
sake also of the reputation of that great writer, ‘ Mark 
Rutherford,” to give your readers the words actually used by 
him in his note on Socialism. Mr. Massingham has not been 
entirely just to him in giving a garbled and truncated version 
of the note. 
“Socialism, towards which everything is drifting, may turn out 
s great failure. In my opinion it will certainly fail, and the 
reaction will be disastrous and put us back beyond where we are 
pow, but at any rate Socialism is wn idea, and in so far as it aspires 

io govern the world by an idea it is progress.” 


MR. 


These are his words :— 


You will see that Mr. Massingham has missed the point of 
“Mark Rutherford’s ” thought. He did not say, “‘ because 
Socialism is an idea, therefore it is in the line of progress ”’— 
the words Mr. Massingham ascribes to him. On the contrary, 
he definitely states his belief that Socialism in action will not 
make for progress. ‘The element of progress which he sees in 
it is something quite different—the belief that the world can 
be ruled by an idea, the devotion to an intellectual conception 
as a governing factor—the aspiration to rule, not by force, or 
opportunism, but by the might of a thought—it is in these 
and not in the actual ideas of Socialism that ‘“* Mark Ruther- 
ford” sees the element of progress in it. The point of 
importance in the note, of course, is that a keen-sighted 
thinker like ‘* Mark Rutherford ” believed that Socialism, if 
tried, would end in disaster and retrogression, a point which 
Mr. Massingham, in his new-born enthusiasm for Socialism, 
has entirely omitted. 

May I just add that after following for years Mr. 
Massingham’s idealization of many men, from Lord Rosebery 
to Mr. Lloyd George, and his subsequent bitter disillusionment, 
I find considerable amusement in his present idealization of 
the Labour Party, and look forward, with patience, to the day 
when this swan also will prove something of a goose. We 
who come up against Labour in its everyday attire cannot 
recognize or accept Mr. Massingham’s picture of it. Of all 
Parties it is the least animated by ideals and the most moved 
by sordid personal considerations. Mr. Massingham’s vision 
of it as a modern replica of the early Christian Church is 
exceedingly funny. I can assure him there are very few 
saints in the trade union lodges, in the working men’s clubs, 
or among the street corner tub-thumpers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dewsbury. OswaLp JONES. 


GERMAN DREAMS OF REVENGE, 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sin,—If the Swiss believe in a renewal of war by Germany, 
as one of your correspondents has lately informed us, is it 
not because an anti-British campaign, similar to that which 





preceded the War, has been earried on since the Armistice ? 
sesides a large number of works with a tendency to create 
anti-British feeling, such as Karl Meyer’s history, the lectures 
given in Berlin University on the British Empire and now 
published as Lebensfragen des Britischen Weltreiches (it is 








instructive to compare these with the fair-minded accounts 
by French colonial historians), and the travelling show “ Das 
gekettete Deutschland,” with its addresses on Germany’s 
lost colonies, &c., there are such books as Vor grossen 
Katastrophen; Der deutsche Aufsteig und die Germanische 
Zeit ; 1934: Deutschlands Auferstehung ; Deutschlands Einzige 
Rettung ; and Die drei Kommenden Kriege, which deal with a 
war against England for world-supremacy and have a large 
sale. Of books mainly concerned with a war of revenge 
against our Allies I have noticed one, 1935: the Destruction 
(Untergang) of France (published two years ago), but the 
general idea seems to be that this war is a necessary pre- 
liminary to that against England, as the British can be 
persuaded to stand by while France is destroyed, and will thus 
deprive themselves of an ally. 

The means of persuasion are indicated by several writers, 
and it is noteworthy that at least sixteen months ago the 
policy of forcing the French into the Ruhr was advocated 
as certain to lead to a breach between England and France ; 
the scheme could be worked by means of the coke deliveries 
to Lorraine, which depends on the Ruhr; comparatively 
small deficiencies, carefully adjusted, would turn the scale 
between certainty and uncertainty for the steel trade. This, 
however, is a digression ; my purpose was to show the grounds 
on which the Swiss theory mentioned by your correspondent 
presumably rests. I had the opportunity of observing the 
results of German propaganda for several years, and this 
theory seems to me better founded than the current belief 
in French militarism, which appears to rest on such productions 
as the Frankfurter Zeitung’s ** Dariac”’ report. But perhaps 
Sir Graham Bower can give us a list of French works, with 
sales varying between 100,000 and 230,000, advocating war 
for world-supremacy and the “ destruction” of neighbours. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. LENGLEYs. 


c.o. Lloyds Bank, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 
FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Sir,—If I may intervene briefly in this interesting and 
important correspondence, I would submit that Sir Graham 
Bower has omitted the crux of the question. The occupation 
of the Ruhr by the French was simply to obtain the reparation 
payments for her wantonly devastated areas. It is true we 
have let off Germany the indemnity for war costs, but it 
does not follow that France should show a parallel leniency 
by excusing Germany what legally, as well as morally, France 
is entitled to. France has said over and over again that if 
Germany will pay her debts the whole question is settled. 
But Germany shows no disposition to pay unless forced to 
do so. Can France be blamed for resorting to the only 
practicable measure of getting her rights? If our industria! 
areas had been as wantonly ravaged and some of our noblest 
churches destroyed, should we sit still under it? Not unless 
the British people have lost the resolute spirit they have 
always shown under wrong and oppression. 

As to Germany’s capability to pay. Those have 
lately returned from Germany (like Mr. John Pollock) tell 
us that while the intelligentsia (as professors and members of 
literary and artistic societies) are suffering grievously, with 
all in receipts of fixed incomes and pensions, the rest of 
Germany is in a condition of “ superabundant prosperity.” 
If we choose to trust the Germans, why should France ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., H. A. Butury. 

Brighton. 


who 


PISE DE TERRE. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—As I am still constantly receiving requests for more 
information about pisé de terre from correspondents in 
distant parts of the world where my ignorance of local condi- 
tions makes response rather difficult, I send you a letter 
from a New South Wales architect that, if published, should 
be helpful to pisé builders in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cioucn WItLiiaMs-ELLIs, 
Place, S.W.1. 


oo 
-~ 


South Eaton 


To CLroven Win.iaMms-Exus, Esq., London. 
Sir,—I have read your book on Cob and Pisé with the very 
greatest interest and profit, and I offer you my thanks for having 
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published a book which will fulfil a long-felt want. As one who, 
during the last fourteen years, has made a special study of pisé, Tam 
in a position to value your work more than most men. I have built 
a number of pisé houses, some small and cthers with as many as 
thirty rooms. 

It may be of interest to you to know how we build here. The 
work is built in boxes 36 in. high, connected with bolts with a loop 
pn one end so that there is no difficulty in withdrawing them. 
The exterior walls are 18 in. and the interior 9in. 1 always try 
to have foundations of concrete, or, if in the hill-country, of rough 
stones, which, of course, are much nicer. If possible 1 us2 stone 
ireplaces, but often have to be contented with brick. I have 
never tried the flue in pis¢, but I should think that if a 9 in. drain- 
pipe was built in for the flue it weuld be all right. Concrete lintels 
1 tind much superior to wooden ones. Window-frames are sct 
upon the outer face of the wall and fixed to plugs. ‘the interval 
door frames are solid, without architraves. The roof overhangs 
up to 5ft. and is tied down to the wali by hoop-iron, well built 
down into the pisé. I fmish the work with “ two to one” cement 
mortar from the wooden float fer inside work and kalsomine it. I 
have finished many in ordinary lime putty, but I much prefer the 
rough finish and think that it is much better for pisé, especially as 
all the corners are rounded. 

External walls are generally rough-casted and very little lime 
is used in this, the mixture consisting most!y of coke, very finely 
broken, and cement and sand. In fact, ordinary rough-cast will 
do with a little lime mortar in it. The surfaces of the walls are 
studded with springheads, and earth is chipped out to allow the 
plaster to key. One of our great objects is to have as little woodwork 
as possible showing, and so I do not often put any jamb linings to 
windows or doors, 

Our soils vary from the red soil of the flat Riverina country to 
the hill gravel of the Upper Murray country. Out of any of these 
or the range of soils in between we can make a suitable soil if given 
sand or some lighter soil to mix with it. Asa rule it is not necessary 
to blend. It sounds rather fascinating to build one’s walls from 
the soil of the site and then to go and cut the timber off the pro- 
perty. This we can do and get splendid results until we come to 
the joinery. Unless we ean get the Australian hardwoods kiln- 
dried we have to avoid using them as there is no stock of seasoned 
timber, in the country especially. We use Murray pine near the 
ground for floors on acccunt of white eats. 

As to the lasting property of pisé, there is one building in this 
district which was pul up sixty years ago; although there is no 
protection to the walls (as the eaves are flush), yet the work looks 
as if it had been only recently built and seems as if it would see out 
many generations. ‘This was built of a loam with plenty of gravel 
in it, found on the bank of the Murray river.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

A. C. MackNicur. 


FORWARD!” 


Sditor of the Sprecraror.] 


“BREAST 

[To the 
Sirn,—In your Editorial announcement, preliminary to the 
institution of life-membership in the Spectator, you wisely 
excluded the members from even the semblance of tribunician 
functions. But did it cccur to you that the time might come 
when you should have to repel an attack of caccéthes scribendi 
on your columns by the edherents whom you had admitted 
into your camp ? I donot know. Haply (and, if so, happily) 
you have laid in a bhountecus supply of munitions in the form 
of Editorial regret-slips. You need not fear, however, that I 
shall aspire to head such an insurrection ; yet I will now ven- 
ture to explain my own motives for being among the first to 
cnrol—actualiy, I believe, the immediate follower of that 
telepathic reader in far-off Rhodesia who anticipated your 
scheme before it emanated from your own mind. I, indeed, 
skirmished in the Spectator’s columns long ago, when the 
journal was under the direction of the late RK. H. Hutton. 
More recently, during the Great War, you tolerated my 
limerick about the aviator :— 

“Who gloried to drop on a traitor ; 
When they asked how he knew 
Who was false, who was truce ? 
He replied, ‘I peruse the Spectator.’ ’ 

Since then I occasionally enjoy the hospitality of your 
correspondence columns, and when the opportunity came of 
allying myself more intimately with the journal which is 
conspicuous for its high integrity of aim, its scholarly versatility 
and its tolerance of ** the other side,” verily I jumped at the 
offer ; and, from being a mere free library reader, became a 
loyal acolyte, waving the incense of my pre-paid copy of the 
Spectator in the faces of all those holiday-makers who take 
daily excursions on the waters of the Solent aboard the same 
steamers as myself. 

Like Browning's Asolando, ‘May you never turn your back, 
but march breast forward.’—I am, Sir, &e., 


Tuomas CARR, 





——<—$<$—— 


FORUM THEATRE. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—A company is being formed for the establishment of 4 
Forum Theatre, whose artistic management will be = 
hands of Mr. Theodore Komissarjevsky and Mr. Allon Wad 
at a well-known West-End theatre. Mr. Theodore Komi = 
jevsky enjoys an unrivalled reputation, based on his schioe 
ments at the Moscow Art Theatre and his successes in Par, 
and New York. Mr. Allan Wade was for years the right-hang 
man of Mr. Granville Barker, and everyone who has geen the 
performances of the Stage Society and the Phoenix on 
realize what a debt theatre-lovers owe to him, F 

The stumbling-block to schemes of this kind is general}, 
finance, but the omens are peculiarly happy in this Case, A 
guarantor has been found who is prepared to guarantee the 
payment of 5 per cent. free of tax on a capital of £30,000, * 
condition that this sum is subscribed. The Artic les of 
Association of the company are such that the possible Jog 
of shareholders are strictly limited to 25 per cent, of their 
holding, so that investment in the Forum Theatre is a rea 
able commercial proposition. 


iN the 


SOn- 
It should be added that the 
will Le no issue of free shares to the guarantor or to {hy 
promoters, whose services are honorary. 

A meeting of prospective shareholders is being held at my 
residence, Seaford Hlouse, Belgrave Square, at 5.80 on Frida, 
July 27th, and I cerdiatly invite these who are interested it 
supporting the Forum Theatre to communicete with the joint 
honorary secretaries, William Foss and J. Holroyd Reece, 9; 
Lawn House, Hampstead Square, who will be very pleased 
to send full particulars —I am, Sir, &c., 

TlowarD DE WaALpzy, 

Seaford House, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

[We are glad to publish Lord Howard de Walden’s letier 
The new scheme promises to be as sound from the financig! 
standpoint as it should be in its artistic aspect.—Eb. Spectator 


SELBORNE CHURCH. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—The ancient parish church of Selborne, Hampshii 

the home of Gilbert White, the naturalist, is in urgent need 

repair. The whole of the roof must be stripped and replac 

if the building is to be kept weatherproof. The belfry an 
organ require attention. The Church Council lay 
alrcady undertaken the most urgent work at a cost of about 
£70, but to complete the work is beyond the means of tle 
psrishioncrs. It is thought that many people in and beyond 
the county of Hampshire will be interested in the upkeep of 
this beautiful old church, with which the family of Gilbert 
White was so closely associated. 

Any contributions, however small, will be gratefully acknov- 
ledged by the hon. treasurer of the Church Council, Brig.-Gen. 
A. R. Burrowes, Coneycroft, Selborne, Hants.—I am, Sir, &e. 

A. R. Burrowes. 


also 


HISTORIC HOUSES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—In a recent issue of the Spectator I read the following 
quotation from a book by Mr. M. Jourdain :— 

‘The number of historic houses decreases every year. Quité 
a large proportion ... are no longer extant, having been swept 
away during the present century.” 

How many will there be in another century ? Tow man) 
priceless pictures? How much glorious armour? How 
many picturesque or historic spots? In the country from 
which I write there are laws to preserve all these thing 
My house here at Sald was declared a “* Monumento Nazionale 
in 1912—the law came into force in 1908; in the case 6 
private property there are stringent provisions against th 
owner selling it for unworthy uses, unwisely “ restoring” It 
or altering it in such a way as to detract from its historic “ 
artistic interest. 

For years now I have recommended Englishmen to pa 
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such a law. But they looked shocked. 
ment of British liberty!” 
consequences.—I am, Sir, &e., 
KVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
Palazzo Martinengo, Salo, Lago di Garda. 


* What an infringt 
Well, then, they must take the 
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qHE TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DESIGN. 


[To the Editor of the SrectatTor.] 





t of th Bc. —I was very much interested in Mr. Clough Williams- 
PB Ry— ky ' ‘ %s “olate 
IN the Elis’ review in the Spectator of Messrs. Carson's chanciate 
h Wade kings For over a year I have been looking for originat 
’ ac ° - aia — s , 
ce cover designs for writing pads, size 8 In. by 


PMissar tractive 

t Band attr re . 

hieyp pr in, large post quarto, but I have usually been offered the 
4 +» ts 


f - sa 9 - a sa 8 a! re are already ore 
1 Pari conventional girls’ heads—of which there are alre vdy mor 


ht-hang I 
nd an enough. : : P = —_ 
CCN the 7 believe that the virtue of a design lies in its ability to 


ix wil ‘aterest and please the public. To my mind the ideal is one | 
il Fis : 


h illvstrates a name well known to those fo whom it is 


hie 
will€ Z ; i a 
enerally xpected to appeal. For instance, some very intere sting 
¢ t, x * 2 si 
ase. AF andartistic pictures could be produced illustrating such names 


ite the og Aladdin, Sinbad the Sailor, Ali Baba, Cinderella, Red 
000, on Riding Hood, Sir Launcelot, Carmen, Cleopatra, Tutankhamen, 
Cles of the Sphinx, the Toreador, Arcadia, the Jungle, the Ocean 
© losses Beach, the Oasis, the Bedouin, the Valkyrie, Odin, Thor. 
of their [ believe that well-executed illustrations of the foregoing 
reason. B titles would catch and hold the attention of the passer-by, 
t thee fF ind that if he purchased and approved of the article, the 
{0 the familiaz name, specially impressed upon his mind by the 
picture, would come readily to his lips the next time he had 
weasion to buy. 

| should be very grateful if you could put me in touch 
with English or European colour-printers who could supply 
ustrations of this description from stock, size 8 in. by 
"ce, at 12 in, or nearest, in lots of 1,000 of a kind. Unfortunately, 





e joint 


leased the cost of a special design for small quantitics such ss this 

is quite prohibitive. I am already in touch with Messrs. 
- Vivian A. Mansell and Co., the Cardigan Press, Geo. 

Iiarrison and Sons, and the Hills Press, but, with the exception 
etter ‘the last named, most of their designs are of girls’ heads. 
anc ould you tell me how to obtain samples of the chocolate- 
fator 0X designs which you reviewed? I am writing to you 


ecause, on aecount of our relatively small population, 
ommercial art has not reached a high level in Australia, 
ind it is very difficult for a novice to know whom to approach 
yversees.—1 am, Sir, &e., 

shir Beian O'BRIEN. 
ed | Kincora, Oxley, Brisbane, Australia, June 6th. 


om THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 





Lay [Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
vs Sir,—In reply to Mr. George L. Fox, the Catholic Truth 
: Society is certainly a “ Catholic Propaganda Society,” but 
oa the letters on its windows at 72 Victoria Street are not for 
* hat reason misleading. ‘The Society exists for the purpose 
: if propagating the Catholic religion, the whole basis of which 
ow. struth. The word “ Catholic” in the title of the Society 
“a ind of its monthly periodical) is there in order to give addi- 
= ional information. Of course, truth is absolute : but it is 
; lso many-sided. You cannot have 2 mathematical version, 
“ n historical version, a religious version of truth which in the 
ist contradict one another. But you ean no less honestly 
than helpfully label your Society ‘“ Mathematical Truth 
society,” “ Historical Truth Socicty,” &¢., in order to let 
ing the public know with which particular aspect or section of 
truth it deals. The Catholic Truth Society, fer instance, 
ite is not concerned with the law of gravitation, the Battle of 
et Waterloo, the sound teaching of Buddhism to infants. Its 
aim is to present the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
ny the truth on matters which concern the Catholic Faith.— 
ie Iam, Sir, &e., STEPHEN HARDING, 
Ym General Be cTetary. 
i Catholic Truth Socie ty, 72 Ve toria Strect, S.W.1. 


at THE DESTRUCTION OF WILD BIRDS IN 
he ITALY. 


if 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 

" ik,—I was much interested in reading Mr. Watson’s Ictter 
in your issue of May 26th, and have waited to answer it until 


‘new Game Bill, which was then before the Italian Parlia- 





nent, had been passed. 

The new law forbids the use of blinded birds. This is due 
‘hiefly to the campaign of the Rome Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals, which has confiscated and destroyed many 
thousands of blinded birds in Lombardy, Tuscany, Umbria 





and the county of Rome under the law for the protection of 
animals, which forbids the blinding of birds but not the use 
of those already blinded. The Society’s work would be 
considerably extended were it not much hampered by want 
of funds. 


The huts, traps, decoys and nets for catching wild birds 
are still allowed, but their use is limited from August 15th 
to November 20th, except that waders and wild pigeons may 
be caught in nets from August 15th to March 31st. The use 
of tiny cages is not forbidden by the new Game Law, but our 
Society confiscates all birds in cages of lesser dimensions than 
9} inches by 6 by 7 and destroys the cages, while it prosecutes 
their owners for cruelty. The fees for licences for netting 
and decoying birds have recently been raised considerably ; 
but it is doubtful whether this has materially restricted theit 
destruction, especially as the police rarely enforce the Gan @ 
Laws, and much netting is done without licences and in the 
close season in full view of patrols of carabinieri. 

As this is the first Game Law that has been enacted since 
the Union of Italy, it is improbable that any further limit 
| will be put upon the destruction of birds in this country 
during the next few years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LEONARD T. HAWKSLEy, 
Hon. Director, Rome Society for the Protection of Animals, 


66 Piazza di Spagna, Rome, 6. 





POETRY. 


MR. BOND. 
II was so very deep in woodland lore, 
So skilled with brain and old, meticulous hands, 
We children ran beside him to adore, 
And searched with him for hidden fairylands. 


Hic’d imitate the growling of a bear, 
A strutting cock, the gait of an oid hen; 

IIe knew the stars, the laws of what-grew-where, 
The strategy for leaden soldicr-men. 


And when, next door, he lay with heaving breast 
For tortured hours——whose « 
We stopped the clocks whose chime might brenk his rest, 

And left our toys, and played at being dead. 
Liric CHILMAN. 


‘nd was sure, they said — 


BOOKS. 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tue Labour Publishing Company has produced an interesting 





book on How Labour Governs. Tt is an account of twenty 
years of the Labour movement and of Labour administration in 
Australia, and covers the period of the last twenty years. 


The author, Mr. V. G. Childe, says that during that time 
wnization has achieved in Australia a degree ct 






* Labour o1 





formal perfection ond a series of political triumphs which 


have not been equalled m any other land ; the lessons learnt 





in that period will, I hope, be of vaiue to Labour not oniy 
in Australia but in other Anglo-Saxon Jands.” Uow far a 
country like Australia, whose problems include a number 
caused by under-population, can be of value to a country 
like England remains to be scen—our larger problems are 
so extremely diverse. Tiowever, on a great many smaller 


points the book will be of interest, for instance, in the wor! 





of systems of State transport such as trams. It seeims, 
incidentally, to be an exciting beok, and some of the stories 
told in it show systems of ingenious manipulation at work 
that could give points to the most subtle ancien régime, 
The book appears to be written from the extreme Marxian 
standpoint. 

The week's most starUling book is certainly Mr. Ben Hecht's 
1001 Afternoons in Chicago (Messrs. Grant Richards), illus- 
trated with strange designs by Mr. Herman Rosse. ‘These 


pictures seem, perhaps, more interesting than the stories. 


There are wonderful studies of foreshortened skyscrapers 
against dead black backgrounds, or of streets secn from a 
height of thirty or forty stories—the men dots, the vehicles 
little squares. The storics were contributed every day to 
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the Chicago Daily News, and seem to be superior “ write-ups ” 
of the day’s news—that is to say, Mr. Hecht went out as a 
reporter and returned as a novelist. The idea was an 
extremely good one, but seems to have been somewhat 
noisily carried out. 

Professor Hearnshaw has edited a series of lectures on The 
Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers 
(Messrs. Harrap), such as St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and Dante. There is one on Pierre Du Bois by Dr. Eileen 
Power. Such a series is bound to be interesting. Very 
attractive is a study in comparative folklore by the 
Viear of St. Albans, Dr. Oesterley, The Sacred Dance (The 
Cambridge University Press) It is a fascinating and 
scholarly work. To us, perhaps, particularly interesting are 
the studies in the dances that are alluded to in the Old 
‘pstament. There are chapters on “ The Ecstatic Dance,” 
“The Sacred Dance as a Marriage Rite,” “ Dancing as a 
Mourning and Burial Rite,” “The Ritual Dance Round a 
Sacred Object,” and on dances “ In Honour of Supernatural 
Powers.” We can find no allusion, however, to what is said 
to be the one sacred dance left in Christian ritual, that is, 
the dance of the choristers on Corpus Christi Day in front of 
the High Altar in Seville Cathedral. We particularly com- 
mend to our readers some very interesting comments on 
the Psalms. 

There are three interesting books on India, all published 
by Mr. Humphrey Milford: The English Factories in 
India, by William Foster ; a study of Hindu Political 
Theories, by Professor Ghoshal; and a saga of Rajput 
chivalry, The Lay of Alha, partly translated by the late 
Mr. William Waterfield, with an introduction and summary 
by Sir George Grierson. There are no novels of particular 
note, 

Tue Lirerary Eprror. 


NORTH WALES* 

Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know.” 
So sang the Poet, to the intense indignation of the Skipper. 
He (the Skipper) answered in a fury, “* Do you think I should 
be such’a blamed fool as to cast off without definite orders, 
just for the fun of it, like a lot of silly trippers?”” Whatever 
be the solution of this nautical poetic controversy, one thing 
is certain. ‘Thousands of anxious families are now debating 
where they shall go for their holiday. It is getting late, but 
till the tickets are taken and the labels affixed to the trunks 
the choice remains open. No doubt the Englishman, man or 
woman, boy or girl, is a rover at heart, and wants to go abroad 
in general and to Italy in particular. “ Iialiam petimus” 
— Tis Italy we seek”’—said Virgil, and so in theory say all 
of us. But the arch of azure sky that spans the deep blue 
Spezia Bay and the coves and inlets that rival the peacock’s 
neck in hue are a long way off. Railway journeys are hot 
and hotels apparently expensive ; when a simple lunch costs 
15 lire per person! It is all very well to say that this is 
cheap when the pound sterling is changed for 100 Italian 
franes, but think of the mental agony of counting out the 
fifteen, or maybe thirty, notes—torn, greasy and dirty. No 
doubt after you have figured it all out on the back of an 
envelope and find it only comes to about three shillings each 
you feel better and cooler; but still there remains over a 
sense of financial exhaustion, if not, indeed, of depravity. 
There are also a thousand other reasons of health, purse, 
and person which make for casting the holiday lot into the 
lap of the British Isles. 

When my advice is asked as to what part of the aforesaid 
Isles, I say without a moment’s hesitation, “‘ Go to North 
Wales.” If you love the mountains and the sea, and scenery 
of high romance in miniature, but not the less grand and soul- 
shaking for that, you will bless the hand that directed you to 
Merioneth and Carnarvon. North Wales is, of course, no 
discovery of mine. It is known, worshipped and enjoyed 
by hundreds of thousands of Englishmen. Yet I dare venture 
to say, “ By none is it enough beloved.” People who go to 
North Wales and like it, and get great pleasure thereby, 
seldom realize, as fully as they should, how incomparable a 
heritage of beauty we have at our very doors. We somehow 





* Burrow’s Guide to North Wales. With a section upon Mountain Walks and Rock 
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think it looks silly to enthuse over scenery unless it js 
five hundred miles off. Yet we may say truthfully < — 
Wales that it can make out a very good case when chalk “2 
by “ haughty Greece or insolent Rome.” Thoug : 
tread glacier-ice, glissade down a snow-slope 
crevasse, you can get as delightful, as fascin 
walks in Wales as those afforded by the proudest Alps or 
most romantic Apennines. The smallness of the scale py the 
troubles you, so exquisite and so justly proportioned js thet 
scenery of our most westerly coastline, so magical are . 
mountain forms, so clear the lakes and tarns, so boldly break 
down the torrent-tongued ravines, so august is the pom, : 
the tides as they race inland up the rockbound cutuanlens : 
fill the hollows of the hill with their sea-music. hen 
expert mountaineer when once he is out on a Welsh hill-sig 
is transported. Indoors he may be troubled by the thoughe 
that when he has walked for four hours he will not have in 
more than two thousand five hundred feet above the = 
When, however, he is on the slopes and rocks of Snowdon, 
Cader Idris, or the Glyders, he will not only smile gt his 
chamber grumblings, but feel heartily ashamed of them, 
He will, if he is a scholar, remember that there are ten-lined 
poems in the Greek Anthology as worthy of our wonder Py 
the mightiest epics. If he is a lover of painting, he will recall 
how the great miniaturists give us as much character in the 
reverse of a locket as we can find in the ample canvases of 
Vandyck or Sir Joshua. Turner was never more tremendous 
more homage-compelling, more Olympian, more master of ow 
emotions than in the tiny vignettes designed to illustrat. 
Rogers’s Italy. ‘* Hannibal’s passage of the Alps,” with 
its vast fields of snow, its abysmal ravines, its endless 
stream of toiling soldiers, its elephants and horsemen 
on the march, is almost oppressive in its immensity, 
It is, in fact, some two and a-half inches by two! 
Here is the psychological situation as regards North Wales 
in a nutshell, 

But having plumped for North Wales as the holiday place 
in Britain for those who want to see and to enjoy things easily, 
and obtainable alike for youth and age, the place which suits 
all tastes in out-of-door holidays, one comes to the question, 
“What part of North Wales?” To answer this question 
too closely would be a dangerous venture. Little towns and 
“‘ pleasantly situated villages” with “ attractive inns” look 
amiable and innocent beyond words as they bask in the sun- 
light or bare their bosoms and their sandy beaches to the moon, 
But when they are excited by comparison to a rival and the 
competitive goat is roused and raging on his native rocks 
they are as fierce as the tigress over her cubs. I want to go 
again to many parts of Wales and am anxious to pass the 
streets of its towns without being stoned! Still, I can with 
moderate safety venture upon a generalization or two. Here 
is as much as I dare. Go where the mountains meet the 
sea. Then you will get the best of both worlds. To transmute 
Sir Charles Sedley’s gold, we may say of the coast of North 
Wales between Aberystwyth and Carnarvon :— 


>» or jum 4 
ating Mountaig 


“All that by Tourists is adored 
In thy dear self I see, 

For the whole Earth can but 

The mountains and the sea.” 


afford 


In this enchanted and enchanting land the mountains come 
down to the shore in troops. Those that gather round 
Tremadoc Bay can boast as exquisite outiines as any in the 
world. Stand on a fine day on the little hill above the tiny 
harbour of Abersoch, a miniature in a miniature, and look 
across to the stately sweep of mountains that ring round this 
inland sea. You will see no nobler, no more perfect frame to 
your sea-picture even in the Attic landscape. The Bay of 
Eleusis is justly renowned throughout the world, and through- 
out the ages. Its nobility, its graciousness, its compelling 
charm touch all beholders. The hue of the violet lingers 
on the hills and deeply dyes the sea. I know and love both 
bays—Eleusis and Tremadoc. It calls no blush to unite 
them. I can say without hesitation that I have seen Moelwyn 
and Cynicht, the line of hills above the Roman Steps, Cadet 
Idris and the daughters that crouch around her throne, show 
a tint of azure deeper and even more mysterious than those 
on the Hellenic summits. What the hills of North Wales 
lose in definition they gain in magic. And yet on occasion 
they can be as clear cut as if it was the Mediterranean that 








Climbs by Dora Benson, (Cheltenham: Burrow. 2s. net.) 





reflected them. I have seen the frame of Tremadoc Bay, 
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: r of Prussian bluc, look as if it were cut 
against a sunset sky , 


k tin. 
ghee seaside places other than those of North Wales 
an boast fine mountain outlines. It is seldom, however, 
pre you get them literally at your back door as you do in 
the part of North Wales which I have the courage to call 
the hub of the holiday universe in Britain. At Harlech and 
all the villages between it and Barmouth, at all the places 
up the tideways of the Mawddach and the Tan-y-Bwich 
estuaries—places where the moon-silvered inlets send up their 
light voices to the listening hills—at all the coast villages 
between Harlech and Portmadoc, and at all between Port- 
madoc and Pwitheli you have a bathe in front of you and a 
mountain climb behind. 
But the practical tourist will comment: “ A good guide- 
book is better than ten poets.” Happily the new Guide 
to North Wales, in Burrow’s Series of Guides, described in 
the footnote to this article,is thoroughly sensible, trustworthy, 
up to date, well illustrated, and well mapped, and has also 
some very sensible hints for walks and rock climbing. The 
energetic tourist will, no doubt, want to supplement the maps 
by sheets of the Ordnance Survey, except in the case of the very 
good little map showing the paths round Snowdon. But my 
purpose is not to describe the guide-book in detail or to tell 
people how to get to Wales. That would be obviously 
superfluous in view of the fact that our railways and our towns 
have now awakened to the fact that it is well worth their 
while to inform the public of the services they offer, and not 
to assume the Victorian attitude that it is the business of the 
public to come to them, and not for them to appreech their 
eustomers with any direct information or application. 

I shall end by pointing out what a “ much-in-little ’? North 
Wales presents to the tourist. For example, a man who 
wants to see mediaeval castles cannot see them better than 
at Carnarvon and Conway. I have seen many castles in 
France, in Italy, in Switzerland, in the Tyrol and in Palestine, 
which, strangely enough, is the real place to see the archi- 
tecture of chivalry ; but I have never beheld anything more 
impressive than the two great strongholds just named, And 
to these I may add Harlech, for, though it cannot boast of 
such stone girdles as these immense enccintes, it is an exquisite 
piece of comparatively late architectural fortification. Next, 
the man who likes groves of oak and rocks and grottos 
such as are described by Theocritus, or portrayed by Poussin 
or Claude Lorraine, will find them to perfection in North 
Wales. Here are the groves of classical landscape in their 
full glory. Some of them, indeed, are so like seventeenth or 
eighteenth century illustrations to some Latin or Greek poet 
as to be almost uncanny. Nature appears to be aping the 
literary products of Amsterdam. A shepherd with a crook,» 
and a nymph with a garland, have somehow slipped out of 
the natural picture ; but we feel that they are merely resting 
from their rhetorical love-making somewhere round the 
corner. Go up the enchanting little road that leads from the 
main road towards the Lake of the Roman Steps (I spare my 
readers the Welsh names), and to right and left there wiil be 
found dozens of little woods to illustrate what I mean. But, 
indeed, they are scattered broadcast over North Wales. 

If you want Roman roads that are cast across moun- 
tain slopes as a fly-fisher casts his involuted line, you will 
find them nowhere better than in North Wales, and in North 
Wales nowhere better than on the hill-sides between the 
Croiser Valley and the bridge on the highway which spans 
the Glaslyn at the entrance of the Pass. Under the moun- 
tain of “The Black Rocks” zig-zags the Roman road, and 
at the top of the mountain aforesaid you will discover 
some of the most delicious of the egg-cup tarns of Wales. 
3ut perhaps the Welsh Llyns are the most enchanting things 
that these hills afford. To sit by, to bathe in, to fish in, 
they are without rivals. ‘The bareness of most of them, the 
clear water, the clean grey rocks, the pale flowers, have a 
reticence and vague reserve which is astonishingly moving. 

There still remains to be said that the people of North 
Wales are worthy of their scenery. They are sensible, 
friendiy, and, above all, a musical and poetical people, and 
they love and cherish not only the tunes and lyrics of their 
land, but also its wonderful legends, magical and historical. 
Every waterfall, every stone, every mountain pasture has its 
own story. You ask why the Croiser Valley is called Croiser 
and the answer comes back, “‘ Because a great queen in the 








olden days waited there while the battle aged in the valley 
below.” And then word has come to her that the Prince, he1 
only son, had fallen. In her agony she raised her arms 
above her head, and exclaimed, “ This is my cross!” The 
North Welsh people are to my mind the fine flower of the 
Celtic race. They love easy social intercourse end desire both 
to give pleasure and to take it. 

And now that I have written about North Wales from my 
heart, I am beginning to wonder whether I have not been a 
traitor to one of the things that I love best in the world. But 
no! That is a miserable, selfish monopoly thought. No man 
has a right to keep the knowledge of beautiful things to 
himself in order that he may be the surer of his own enjoyment. 
But there is a duty, and a very important duty, upon those 
who tell the secret of the hills and broadcast such things about 
which I have written to-day. That duty is never to speak 
about the beauties and natural scenery of districts like North 
Wales without urging in the strongest possible way the duty 
of those who enjoy them to determine that they will not 
only protect those beauties in every way, but that they 
will, be the trouble great or small, do their best to get other 
people to protect them. And this in the case of North Weles 
will become urgent in the next few years. In North Wales 
the people of England have an asset in the balance-sheet of 
beauty of incomparable value, something precious beyond 
words. But this precious thing can, alas! be very easily 
killed. In the matter of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, or the 
Matterhorn, the scale is too enormous and man too puny to 
make his scratches on the landscape of any vital importance. 

It is the old story of the miniature over again. In Wales a 
few months’ work can utterly destroy some perfect piece of 
natural beauty. One thumb-mark on a miniature will ruin it 
for ever. Hence, I would implore every man who reads 
these lines and who from them is induced to go to North Wales 
to swear an oath to himself to be a protector of the beauty 
that he has unveiled. Let him treat the mountains, lakes, 
rivers, and streams of North Wales as a damsel in distress. 
Let him play Theseus to her Andromeda. The great, ugly, 
Inzy, poisonous dragon of vulgarity, squalor, folly, and futility, 
hung round with scales of tin cans, glass bottles and bits of 
greasy newspaper, spitting forth his foul and noxious pollu- 
tions, is already worming his way to devour Andromeda. Cut 
him down, drive him back, put up barriers against his insidious 


advance, J. St. Loge Srracury. 


AN EGOIST OF THE TURE 
Frep Arcuer, the jockey, possessed in an extraordinary 
degree the Roman quality of ingenium. Ue had the genius 
for getting on, for impressing his success upon the imagination 
of the crowd, for filling the popular eye. In a way which this 
book describes but does not explain, he fired the public to that 
sentimental adoration which it usually reserves for romantic 
actors and pugilists. Yet none was ever less romantic than 
Archer—a tradesman whose business consisted in accumulating 
wins on the race-course as a grocer piles up small profits. But 
Fred was undeniably a fighter, who rode every race to the last 
ounce ; not so much, we may say, for his owner's profit as to 
his own glory. Archer, his mouth full of curses audible at the 
rail-side, could not bear to be beaten ; he could not lose a race 
and keep his temper. He was not, we must think, a sports- 
man in the truest sense of the word. He stop at 
nothing to win ; he would frighten the other jockeys, humbug 
the starter, attempt to persuade the owner of a likely horse, 
upon which he had not the mount, to abandon the race, flog 
an animal so that it never raced again. Yet, if Archer took 
every pennyweight out of his mounts, he did not spare himself, 
and the continual wastings which he voluntarily undertook 
could have been endured only by a man of iron will and 
nerves of steel. He was feared and disliked by his brother- 
professionals. ‘* He was a terribly hard swearer and a terror 
to all other jocks ; but then he was a spoilt child and could do 
exactly as he pleased ” was written of him by one who knew 
him intimately in the ’seventies and early ’eighties. Whatever 
the price in the ring, and whatever owner and trainer were up 
to, Archer always rode to win. Another picture is that of a 
* young man who might casily be taken for a rising young 
clerk in a thriving bank who has dropped in to take his chief's 
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orders.” Archer gave Mr. Cyrus Faulkner Dobell, a younger 
brother of Sydney Dobell, the poet, the impression that, with 
proper advantages, he would have made a great general. He 
was always scheming victory, and would sit up for hours the 
night before a great race laying different sets of riding places 
to meet vurying conditions. The picture on the dust-cover 
of this book shows a cast of face much above a jockey’s ; the 
pre-occupatien is kin with that of a Matthew Arnold. There 
is something of the family butler too ; this, you would say, 1s 
the Admirable Crichton as H. B. Irving portrayed him. Yet 
it is not in his dual personality of bully and snob that we can 
find the secret of his popularity. In the public mind Archer 
could do no wrong. Out of 8,802 mounts he turned 2,747 
into winners. It is a reasonable estimate to say that the odd 
747 were horses which, in any other hands, would not have 
been in the first three. From 1874 to 1886, the year of his 
death, he headed the list of winning jockeys, his highest pro- 
portion of wins being 241 out of 577 mounts. These figures 
proved irresistible and, as Mr. John Dawson once said, less 
stir was made when the King went to Newmarket than when, 
for instance, Archer used to go to Manchester. Crowds would 
fill the street as far as the eye could reach merely to see Archer 
descend the steps of the *‘ Queen’s Hotel’ and get into the 
cab which was to take him to the race-course. 

This book is full of racing lore well told, and its author has 
an eye to the picturesque. He quotes with obvious approval 
Archer's sister Alice, the late Mrs. Pratt, who observes, 
amongst other things, that she once went to see Tom Sayers’s 
grave in Highgate Cemetery. “It has just the one word 
* Time !’ on it. I thought it was so nice.” Does our author 
know the Fleet Street journalist who has promised himself the 
epitaph, “* Time, gentlemen, please!” There is an excellent 
account of the “ racing metropolis,” which has an atmosphere 
of its own. “ Newmarket is a place where horses live im con- 
siderable state, and other persons and things exist for their 
convenience. Whether for the first time you approach it from 
the wind-swept Hfeath or from the railway-station, you 
realize that the town is unique.” It is. When I judged the 
ponies at the Hackney Show of 1919 I noticed that the public- 
houses were open all day. Why it should be proper and 
expedient to drink at Newmarket at hours deemed immoral in 
London is a thing which not even a horseman can understand. 
In a short preface Mr. Arthur F. B. Portman refers to Archer’s 
riding of Galliard in the Derby of 1883. ‘* There was no doubt 
that his brother, Charles Archer, who trained Highland Chief 
for Lord Ellesmere and only died in 1922, had backed that son 
of Hampton to win a huge sum, which gave colour to the story 
that Fred Archer pulled Galliard ; but although apparently un- 
lucky, he was an animal of uncertain temperament, and I do 
not really think there was much wrong. . . . I believe Lord 
Falmouth, who was furious at the time and most suspicious 
of Archer's honesty, was afterwards quite satisfied with the 
explanation given.” Well, there is a time to pull out miracles 
of riding and e time to refrain, and perhaps refraining comes 
more easily when a brother stands to gain a huge fortune. 
But of Archer's honesty over a long career there was never 
any other whisper. He gave the public better and more suc- 
cessful running for its money than any other jockey before or 
since. ‘Steve’? Donoghue is a great horseman, but it is 
unlikely that he will rival the glamour that was Fred Archer's. 

JamMES AGATE. 


LAFCADIO HEARN.* 


STANDING near a desk, peering and blinking at a group of 
foreign, inscrutable faces, and speaking with extreme sim- 
plicity and deliberation, a lecturer slowly pours out from the 
fond accumulations of his mind a patient discourse upon 
Swinburne’s poetry, Browning's moral ideas, the Teutonic 
origin of Meredith's philosophy, mediaeval, romantic and 
mystical tendencies. He speaks without manuscript, search- 
ing earnestly the countenance of Tokyo's aspiring youth for 
sign of understanding and answering pleasure, aware all the 
while that he is expounding an alien doctrine, an Occidental 
conception to Oriental minds, a reincarnate mediaevalisin to 
a generation suddenly agog for materialism. Impossible as 
it may seem that the lecturer can preserve his intent enthu- 
siasm against the weight of an alien ignorance, Lafcadio 
Hearn speaks on, unjaded, undiscouraged, as patient in one 





* Pre-Raphactiie aad Other Posts, From the Lectures of Lafcadio Heara, Londoa : 
Heinemann, [Ss. 6d. 





—— 
as in another lecture, seldom if ever simplifying und 
evading difficulties, never resorting to shallow 
paralleis or flattering the racial sensibilities of his hy 
The students listen and write, some of them succeedin 7 
seems, in recording every word, whether understood Hi , 
and keeping their notes as something precious against - 
time when the Western world shall ask for them, The 
preface to this, as to the earlier collections of these wenden 
fully retrieved addresses, tells us nothing of the innpeeanie, 
made upon the greedy students; but that they were soni, 
with admiration, and perhaps with comprehension, js se 
from the existence of the verbatim notes and their ia 
introduction to English readers. Let us believe that the 
lectures fell like seed shaken by birds and winds on sparse 
fields and stone walls, to blossom singularly here and there 
showing to Japanese readers their untraditioned beauty and 
now to us a familiar and native hue. . 

Hearn is, says the editor of this volume, Professor John 

irskine, among the greatest of critics, and if the term CTitic 
be taken to mean interpreter no one will dispute the assertion, 
A divinely sympathetic schoolmaster is not necessarily 4 
great critic, and Hearn has here essayed teaching rathe; 
than questioning, dissolving and resolving. In one lecture 
(not included in the present volume) he has defined criticisy, 
simply as the art of discovering what is good and not good, 
and elsewhere has stated more usefully that the good critic 
must be a good psychologist; and again he remarks «4 
specimen of his own power) that great imaginative work jx 
more realistic than reality itself, more apparently objectiy; 
than the result of objective study. Speaking of the value ¢{ 
criticism, he says that it is especially needed in England, 
‘““ where all conventions have a more vigorous life than they 
have in almost any other country.” It is a vindication of 
other criticism than his own. 

There is little room in the present laborious exposition; 
for Hearn’s best criticism, for what Professor Erskine calls 
his high discrimination, but where his purpose and subject 
allow he uses his opportunity well. ‘The boldness of his 
attempt to express, for instance, the peculiar virtue of Swin. 
burne’s poetry is amazing, and is justified. He frankly admits 
that there is little to say of Swinburne’s philosophical position, 
and he is therefore deprived, of course, of the easiest interest 
for foreign readers ; but he is able to point out the poet's 
“extraordinary attitudes in condemning what most me 
respect, and in praising what most men condemn,” and to 
note that his judgments are never moral but founded always 
on aesthetic perception. Speaking of what followed Pcem 
and Ballads, he reminds us that extravagances of immorality 
were followed by extravagances of vulgarity ; but so far os 
the poet himself is concerned he acknowledges Swinburne’s 
sincerity in claiming absolute liberty of expression. Hearn's 
introductory paragraphs on this subject, indeed, are almost 
the best thing in the book, and reconcile us to his sanguin 
earnestness in trying to convey to Japanese students th: 
brief renascence of mediaeval romance in the pre-Raphaelite 
poets. Forlorn enterprise, indeed, it appears, in what Asian 
darkness! Yet he is said to have stirred the students to 
enthusiasm, and if their enthusiasm was roused by this 
siren-singing, if this subtle and involuted exoticism could 
indeed charm them, Hearn’s triumph was exalted. And not 
less strange than exalted, for, since lyrical poetry is supposed 
to be untranslatable, how little may transpire in the elaborately 
simple paraphrase to which Hearn was compelled to reduce 
it? How should the lecturer, intoxicated with the head) 
beauty ef Swinburne and the slow odours of Rossetti, tak 
one lyric after another and 
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. . . Shatter it to bits, and then 

Remould it nearer to the heart's desire ?” 
Perhaps the best translator does murder upon what he 
admires, and how much more the sedulous paraphraser, th 
commentator, seeking in the rare for the common element 
for something general in the unique, so that flieet-heeled 
youth may understand it as he passes on. Hearn was to 
sensitive not to feel this difficuity, and yet was urged by his 
admirations to persist. Reading these notes, it is clear that 
only the purest admiration can have sustained him. 

Simply as the lessons of a teacher, and disregarding their 
value as criticism, Hlearn’s addresses are interesting. He 
sticks closely to his subiect, crossing and recrossing it % 
narrowiy as a fly, and for all his experiences of cities and 
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MH ) ‘. + troti ~ 
continents is curiously incapable of finding illustrations 
outside his theme. Life has flown past him unnoticed ; he 
lives and thinks only in his subject, his mind being but a 

: : ‘ ’ _ = 
plank page for a flower to be pressed upon. This colourless 
acceptance itself indicates his limitations, but at any rate 
the flower is clearly and neatly outspread for all Tokyo, and 
now for all Europe to see. Another thing equally remarkable 
js the fact that in explaining the work of the richest of all 
these poets, Rossetti, the sensuous richness is scarcely ever 
referred to the pictorial passion which absorbed Rossetti. 
Here, as in other cases, he studies the poet only in the poetry 
and makes small use of biographical aspects. This matters 
little when he is speaking of Browning, for he creates his 
interest out of Browning’s stories and episodes, and out oi 
the ingenious moralities abounding in the poems. rhe 
moralist in Hearn gloats over Men and Women. ‘Thus, of 
“The Statue and the Bust ” he writes :— 

“ All great religions teach that the man who w ishes to do wrong 

does the wrong in wishing as truly as if he did it with his body, 
there is only a difference of degree. Now Browning gocs a little 
further than such religious teaching ; he tells us that only wishing 
ander certain circumstances may be incompatably worse than doing, 
because the doing brings about its punishment in ninety-nine 
eases out of a hundred, and the punishment becomes a moral 
lesson, forcing the sufferer to think about the moral aspect of what 
he has done. That is why Browning says, ‘ A sin will do to serve 
fora test.’ But only to wish to do, and not do, leaves a person 
in a state of inexperience. There is an old proverb, which is quite 
true; ‘Any man can become rich who is willing to pay the price. 
With equal truth it might be said, ‘You can do anything that 
you please in this world if you are willing to pay the price, but 
the price of acts and thoughts is fixed by the Eternal Powers, and 
you must not try to cheat them.’ ” 
A like advantage is his in writing of the philosophy of 
Meredith’s poctry: the philosophy hardly suffers in his 
undiscouraged exegesis, but little enough of the poetry is 
suggested. It was not right to treat Meredith so abstractly 
as to make it seem that it mattered not at all whether he 
wrote in prose or in verse. For us to-day, few as the readers 
of the novels may be, it is the poetry qua poetry that is 
still supreme, a divine enrichment of our astonished hearts. 
But it is scarcely Hearn’s fault that the poetry should be 
past analysis, paraphrase, or even suggestion ; he has but 
attempted the impossible even more boldly in this lecture 
than in that on Swinburne. Did he ever admit the impos- 
sibility, or fondly refuse to admit it ? 

These lectures were delivered between 1896 and 1902. 
The sons of some of those that listened may now be listening 


to Professor Robert Nichols; and if the English poet’s 
attempt—not less gallant—proves to be a fraction less forlorn 


than Hearn’s, it will be because of Hearn’s own faithful 
light-beams pricking that distant Asian darkness a gencration 


ago. JOUN FREEMAN, 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT'S REMINISCENCES.* 
Mr. FE. F. Knicirr, the well-known traveller and newspaper 
correspondent, was intended for a barrister, but Adventure 
marked him for her own. Before he became an undergraduate 
et Cambridge he had already travelled far ; and later, when 
he faced what was to him the awful prospect of settling down 
to the law, he could not bear the idea and impulsively cut the 
loss of his training and seized upon journalism as a way of 
At the end of a long, active life he now looks back 
without regret. He might, he reflects, have been ** a money- 
grubbing lawyer,” but as it was he saw the world, had count- 
less interesting adventures and made friends in every land. 

The best known of Mr. Knight’s books is, we suppose, 

Where Three Empires Meet, a description of Kashmir which a 
generation ago made every reader long to visit that agreeable 
country. In the present writer's private opinion the most 
useful and delightful of Mr. Knight's books deal with yachting. 
Mr. Knight was a pioneer in the art of sailing small yachts 
actoss the ocean. Ile sailed the little ‘ Falcon,’ long before 
such things as auxiliary motors were dreamed of, from 
Southampton to South America and the West Indies and | 
But all these books are well enough known for 
us to disregard them for the purpose of this review. Let us | 
look rather at what is new to us. 

One of Mr. Knight’s early experiences as a correspondent 
was to attend the Berlin Conference of 1878, and he tells a 
Story to illustrate the limited knowledge of some of the 
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home avain. 
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delegates who were entrusted with the task of making peace 
between Russia and Turkey. 

* An English representative in Berlin, conversing with a Turkish 
representative, said : 

* This little Montenegrin difficulty must be settled. 
seaport. 4 
Cattaro.’ 

“We have no objection to that,’ replied the Turk with a smile, 

The Englishman was dx lighted. We went straight to his Austrian 
colleague. 

‘The Montenegrin question is settled,” he exclaimed, ‘all is 
smooth now, the Turks have given in.’ 

‘ s ~ , . " 4 

I am indeed glad to hear that,’ said the other. ‘What is 
proposed ?’ 

The amusement of the Austrian ean be imagined when he heard 
that the Turks had no objection to giving up an Austrian fortress 
to Prince Nikita.” 


They want a 
I have been studying a map; now, why not give them 


Among the most entertaining passages in the book is Mr. 
Knight’s account of his experiment in a balloon in order ta 
test the theory of Dr. Andrée. It will be remembered that 
Andrée proposed to go to the North Pole in a spherical balloon, 
steering it by means of a tow rope which was to drag over the 
ground. He started but was never heard of again. Mr. 
Knight by his experiment in England showed that it was 
possible to alter the course of a balloon, by means of a 
dragging rope and a sail as rudder, to a total extent of 30 
degrees on the compass. But the flat land of Essex, where 
the experiment was carried out, was not very suitable for 
the purpose. The rope hit a parsonage with a resounding 
smack, broke some windows and carried away a chimney. 
“Some people came out and shook their r 
Eventually, when the balloon was sailing along a railway a 
train appeared. The only thing to do, since the steering of 
the balloon was a slow process, was to haul in the rope. The 
rope, however, hit the train as it rushed by. It was a near 
shave, for,as Mr. Knight phlegmatically remarks, “ the train 
might have wound us up and brought about a disaster unique 
in the history of railway collisions.” 

Mr. Knight's greatest adventure of all, we think, was his 
daring scheme for landing in Cuba in order to witness the 
Spanish-American war. Having been refused permission by 
the American authorities to go to Cuba he was conveyed in a 
tug within sight of the Cuban coast, and then got into a small 
boat which he had brought with him. There was a heavy sea 
running and he very soon capsized. He managed to right the 
boat but it was continually capsized again, and under these 
conditions it was fortunate for him that the wind eventually 
earried him to the shore. When he landed in the last stage of 
exhaustion he had been in the water for more than twenty-four 
hours and had lost all his kit. 
against him; if the water had not been almost at blood heat 
and the wind had not changed in the last few hours he would 
not have written these 


fists at us. 


The chances were heavily 


reminiscences. 


SOUTH OF 
* Tit UNDERGROUND ” 
treating of the 
Thames, is a companion to the 
year. By means of its clear maps, which have been specially 
drawn with an eye to the needs of those who go on foot, the 
wayfarer may find his way to all the pleasant places that lie 
within the parallelogram—Windsor, Dartford, Sevenoaks, 
Guildford. The maps’ alluring invitations (the draughtsman 
has a very pretty trick in the maiter of conventional trees) 
are reinforced by the photographer, whose art it is to show 
nothing that is not comely, when he is set to 
pictures of dismally villa-ridden places such as Caterham. 
The note-writer is of the charitable romantic 
outlook, and describes Reigate as “On the Pilgrim Way, 
an old-world market-town at the foot of the ridge of the 
North Downs” [sic], and observes a discreet silence con- 
cerning the Dorking road between Eastwick and Effingham, 


THE THAMES.* 

has issued its second guide-book, 
south of 
northward guide issued last 


which, Londoner's country the 


even make 


same and 


no longer passable with any comfort owing to the blasting 
presence of a great colony of deplorable-looking bungalows 
scattered pell-mell over what, two vears ago, was one of the 
most There 
however, within this areca, some extremely beautiful bits 
of country still preserved from by the old 
proprietors or by the National Trust, and there are even a 
few old villages that have not been too barbarously 
mutilated by the jerry-builder and his clients. 


charming stretches of pastoral Surrey. are, 
‘ development 


vet 
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If we have made most of East Surrey uninhabitable through 
our muddling stupidities it is no fault of “the Underground.” 
It, indeed, invites us to pass beyond “the dismal zone ” 
to fresh fields ; and these, it is to be hoped, will not still turn 
into backyards and chicken-runs at one dissolving touch ! 

There is a sort of half-hearted country to which even 
thorough-going Suburbia is preferable, and if the real thing 
is pushed too far away the despairing Londoner will give up 
the effort to reach it even on Bank Holidays and even on a 
motor-bus. Perhaps ‘* the Underground ” will consider the 
advisability of taking over and preserving what is left of the 
Home Counties as Thomas Cook takes over and administers 
Middle Europe in Mr. Knox’s Memories of the Future. 
Certainly ** Entirely New Management ” would now seem to 
be the only hope for what is left of ‘* London’s Country.” 


THE NATIONAL TRUST REPORT, 
1922-1923. 

ONcE more we notice the appearance of the Report of the 
National Trust (25 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1), 
and once more we must say that it is the most charming, the 
most satisfactory, and the most interesting of all the Reports 
issued by the Societies which compete in services to the public. 
‘The noble list of the natural pictures in the Trust’s National 
Gallery grows year by year in number as also in beauty. 
Among new acquisitions the first in importance is St. Boniface 
Down, a splendid piece of downland (224 acres), the generous 
gift of Mr. Llewellyn Evans. The Downs in question are 
above Ventnor, and the top of St. Boniface Down is actually 
787 feet above sea-level, and the highest point in the Isle of 
Wight. Another very pleasant acquisition is Leith Hill 
‘Tower, which enables the members of the Trust to feel that 
they have reached the thousand feet limit in Surrey. That 
is the height of the top platform of the tower. Mr. Macandrew 
was the donor. 

Great Bookham Common, one of the most beautiful of the 
low-lying Surrey commons, and a large number of its noble 
oaks have been saved by the Trust. The Council hopes, 
however, that a sum of £600 may be immediately forthcoming 
so as to save more of the trees, and the sylvan solitudes which 
they adorn. At Box Hill there has been a considerable addition 
made to the acreage already possessed by the Trust owing to 
the great public spirit shown by the proprietors of Couniry 
Life. They have got together £6,000 of the £7,000 required, 
but time is running out. The purchase must be completed 
before September 30th, 1923. 

The illustrations,as usual, are fascinating. The picture of 
** Coombe Bottom, St. Boniface Down, Isle of Wight,” exactly 
illustrates the ‘Tennysonian line: ‘ Close to the edge of a 
noble down.” Very attractive is the picture of Leith Hill 
‘Tower ; but perhaps the most fascinating of all is the Scolt 
IIlead and the long, low, flat sands, shining waters, and minia- 
ture mountain range of the dunes, The two small photo- 
graphs of Bookham are also very refreshing in the present 
heats. 


FICTION: 


—-_—— 


SPHINX AND CO-* 

Ir would be impossible to criticize Mr. Nichols’s book of 
stories without a little preliminary discussion of the use 
of symbols. For Mr. Nichols has discovered the importance of 
symbols to art in its expressive aspect, and is so much excited 
that he has written a preface to tell us all about it. Moreover, 
he has found out what the Universe means, and that the best 
way to pass on his discovery is by means of the philosophic 
conte, the Romance of Idea—by symbols, in fact. That, of 
course, cannot be gainsaid. 

There are two ways of using symbolism. In one the artist 
becomes aware (if one can use “* awareness ” of a state generally 
chiefly subconscious) of an intricate complexity of ideas 
(again, ** ideas * is loosely used to cover the fruit of all mental 
processes whether emotional, intellectual, or what not): a 
complexity which can neither in detail nor in inter-relationship 
be adequately expressed in explicit terms, but which he feels 
to be implied in the presentation of a certain image or series 
London: Chatto and Windus. [7s, 6d. net.) 
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By Robert Nichols, 
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of images—to which it gives what for want of a better jargon 
term one can only call significance. No amount of subsequent 
analysis can ever really be equivalent to the full implications 
of such an image: nor is any translation into “ straight» 
thought necessary for the reader’s appreciation of them either, 
That is “ infinite riches in a little room”: that is the tine 
sense of artistic symbolism. The other way is to take some 
idea which can easily be expressed in explicit terms and in 
such terms is seen to be not very profound, and by trang. 
posing it into a complicated symbolology to hide its natural 
poverty. That might be called the Heresy of Allegory: ang 
that, in fact if not in theory, is Mr. Nichols’s way. 

So much for symbolology : to return to the preface. The 
“bright ” style which he employs, as well as his sudden 
excitement about symbols, would suggest that possibly g 
cursory reading of some of Mr. Robert Graves’s On English 
Poetry may have been not without some influence on him; 
though he does not say so. He does mention Mr. Graves once, 
it is true; but that is to pat him on the back for writing 
passable cradle-songs. For all his other contemporaries his 
contempt is unmixed : and between telling us all about things 
he addresses them little exhortations. Alas! they are terrible 
Slackers. They don’t know what the Universe Means. They 
don’t thrill with joie de vivre. They are “ disillusioned, fuddled, 
detached.” So Mr. Nichols grows dithyrambic for their 
benefit : he pauses in his weightier matter to give them gq 
Straight Five-Minute Talk about Keenness. Not content 
with his preface, he bubbles over into an ‘ Open Letter to the 
Servants of Imaginative Literature,” telling them to Buck Up 
and be as Earnest about it all as he is. . . . Does Mr. Nichols 
imagine—one is absolutely driven to put it crudely—that his 
is the finest creative or analytic mind now lodged in this 
Island ? That he lives infinitely more intensely, is more deeply 
conscious than all other poets—but stop, the reviewer is 
growing rude. Moreover, no one has a right to sneer at the 
value of the philosophic truths he has discovered, the secrets 
which he, the desert’s solitary, has wrested from the Smile of 
the Sphinx, without quotation. He sets many of them out, 
quite explicitly, in this preface. For instance, he tells us 
with all the éclat of discovery (mentioning, however, that a 
psychologist told him: but since the poor fool didn’t realize 
the importance of what he was saying the discovery belongs 
really to Mr. Nichols, who did) that ** Beauty is not something 
inherent in the object, but is the name for the subjective state 
of the person who apprehends the object.’ Can Mr. Nicholls 
seriously regard this as a new and original statement? Oris 
he, perhaps, pulling our legs when he gives as his reason for 
rushing this ** discovery”? into print a fear lest ‘* some lively 
lad appropriate my theory ” ? 

He tells us that truth is “ Law in rhythm”: but is that 
very helpful at a time when our conceptions of ** law ”’ are in 
their present state of flux? That no Englishman but he has 
ever read Goethe. That Courage is the most excellent of 
virtues : without showing how courage is even a discreet 
virtue at all. But we cannot split all the hairs in this peni- 
tential shirt we are weaving for Mr. Nichols the Prefacist. 
Let us cease, and turn to the stories themselves. 

After this tirade, a confession of the reviewer's having sat up 
half the night reading them may possibly give a little shock. 
But it is only the truth. If you let the philosophy go hang and 
read them for amusement Mr. Nichols’s obvious imaginative 
power, his general liveliness of mind, and the logic which finds 
expression not in the thought but in the realism of detail so 
necessary to the success of allegory, make excellent reading 
of them. The themes, indeed, are trite ; but their symbolization 
is intriguing. Unfortunately, the author does not pay the 
same attention to sound in writing prose that he does in verse ; 
and in consequence to read these stories aloud gives one 8 
sore throat in half an hour. Professor Mammon’s long speech 
to the Brains of Power could never have been delivered at 4 
stretch by human larynx. The style, too, is vaguely imitative : 
in the “Smile of the Sphinx” an occasional echo of Ernest 
Bramah ; H. G. Wells in the general cast of “‘ Golgotha and 
Co.”’; Anatole France or even Cabell in “ Sir Perseus and the 
Fair Andromeda”; but it is well enough carried out not to 
prejudice one’s interest, and his “ notions” are generally his 
own. The scene in “ Golgotha and Co.,’’ where Dr. Ahasuerus 
over his very good lunch on board the ‘ Ishmael,’ reviews 
Professor Mammon’s efforts to advertise Christianity according 
to the best American recipes, and the gradual approach to 
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table identity of the activities of “ Golgotha and 
that earthly kingdom Judas hoped for in vain, is 
quite excellent. Indeed, this whole story is better than most of 
Mr. Wells's efforts in the same genre, which should be sufficient 
.ystification for imitation 7 and Mr. Nichols, with the skill of 
soceritY, avoids in handling this most delicate of subjects 
anything Which could give offence—which Mr. Wells often 
does not. In short, if Mr. Nichols could discern that in 
language there is a possible mean between heroic verse and 
iurnalese : if he would grow old enough to realize that he is 
not necessarily wiser than his juniors : if he would let his 
views stand on their own legs instead of upon those of bellicose 
refaces (and legs which kick seldom give onc much support) 
" ifhe would realize, in fact, that the activities of his * Sphinx 
end Co.” are just as pernicious as those of Professor Mammon’s 
directorate, we might read his stories with more pleasure 
and indeed more profit than at present he is willing to allow 


the inevi 
(0.” with 


us to do. 


The Back Seat. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 

To adopt the technical language of Miss Stern's new story, 
The Back Seat is an admirable light comedy in one act and 
two scenes. No better picture has ever been given of the 
sate of mind of the successful actress who sees middle age 
creeping upon her, and the book may be called * straight 
comedy,” inasmuch as the reader's laughter is not unmixed 
with a sense of very real pity for the dramatis personae. 
Over and above our amusement at the dexterity with which 
the little story is managed, it furnishes a valuable comment on 
, controversy recently held in our columns, * Should Married 
Women Work ?* There is a delightful seene in which 
Robert, the unsuccessful husband of Leonora, the actress, 
discusses the whole situation with his wife. She assures him 
that he has no need for jealousy. 

“I'm far too fond of you and home and the kiddies.’ 

‘T've tried to be a good wife to you.’ And this was, perhaps, the 
most bitter thing that Robert had ever suid. 

‘If you're the in-person and Wm the out -person,’ Leonora argued 
slowly, ‘it’s just the same thing, after all, as though it were the 
ther way round.’ 

‘No. That's the funny part of it. It ought to be, but it isn’t. 
Itneveris. It never willbe. Men this and women that —prejudice, 
f you like, but ’—he shrugged his shoulders—*‘ there you are !?” 


Possibly the effect of centuries of tradition is to make the 
husband who faiis to support his wife feel it bitterly if she 
becomes the breadwinner ; but this should not apply when 
both are contributing. 


Dmitri Merezhkovsky. Translated by 

Nathalie Duddington. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
It makes the realistic description of the death of the five 
conspirators all the more poignant when we remember that 
five Greek gentlemen were executed in Greece last November, 
also for political offences, in a fashion but little less distressing. 
But added poignancy is unnecessary ; this worthy successor 
to the Death of the Gods is strangely moving, rendered 
more so by the very Russian simplicity of the telling. The 
translation secms to us, in our ignorance of the original, good. 
A most remarkable book. 


December the 14th. By 


By Victor Margueritte. Translated by Hugh 
Burnaby. (A. M. Philpot. 7s. 6d.) 
We have reason to believe that La Garcgonne is a 
terious book with a mission, but it is not a good novel, and 
“the uplift’ of the last chapter robs it of all pretension of 
heing an artistic whole. A novel with a tragic theme must 
inevitably suffer artistically if a happy ending is tacked on 
to cheer up the reader. M. Victor Margueritte attacks 
without attempting to solve the problems that beset the 
modern woman, and he seems to us to belittle the good in 


The Bachetor Girl. 


her in order to exaggerate the bad. The translation is 
good with the exception of the extremely ragged edges 
f the “cuts.” In places whole incidents are rendered 


neaningless. 


Miss Bracegirdle and Others. By Stacey Aumonier. (Hutch- 
inson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The most ingenious of these short stories is ‘* The Octave 


f Jealousy,” for which “The Circle of Jealousy ” might 
iave been a better name. ‘There are eight sections, 


ach concerned with the envious feelings of the subject of 








he story for the man in the class just above him. At the 
nd the wheel comes full circle, and the millionaire envies 
he freedom of the tramp who figured in the opening episode. 
‘The Accident of Crime ” in its own grim way is powerful, 
and gives a certain psychological insight into the ease and 
swiftness with which an innocent man may become a criminal. 
The collection would have been more effective as a whole if 
= author had not invested every story with so bitter 
a flavour, 


GUIDE BOOKS. 
Oxford. A Guide to its History and Topography. 
Stirling Taylor. (Longmans. 4s. net.) 

Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor is to be congratulated on producing 
what will certainly be the standard small guide for Oxford. 
It is a charming volume, agreeably illustrated and, as a guide- 
book, very cleverly arranged. We have one or two faults 
to find with it. For instance, it deals almost too much with 
an ideal Oxford, that is, Oxford as it was at the end of the 
eighteenth century and does not quite prepare the traveller 
for Oxford as it is now, with its beauties half concealed in a 
maze of new structures. To read this book and then to visit 
Oxford would be to suffer a disappointment. It is probably 
better to face the hideous facts of motor garages and ill- 
proportioned plate-glass fronted shops and resolve to dis- 
regard them than for these and the rows of red brick villas 
to burst upon the traveller unheralded. Again, there are a 
few good new buildings in Oxford, and these Mr. Stirling 
Taylor has equally ignored. As propagandists for good 
building and beautiful towns, we feel that downright praise 
and blame for new work distributed by a scholarly writer like 
the author of this handbook does a great deal to form public 
opinion. The Spectator has lately had occasion to speak ill, 
for example, of Bristol and of Hull, two towns that might have 
been beautiful and are for their greater extent dreary and 
ugly. We have been delighted to find that local papers in 
both these places have taken up the cudgels and have defended 
their home towns with every symptom of perturbation. 
This is surely the first step towards a public opinion which 
will censure out of existence the ill-designed, haphazard 
villa and the shop which spoils town frontages by dispro- 
portionate lettering and window arrangement. ‘That the 
need of such a healthy public opinion is immediate and urgent 
is proved by the fact that Regent Strect is at this very moment 
being completely and finally spoilt. However, Mr. Stirling 
Taylor did not set out to write a treatise on civics, but to 
expound the antiquities of Oxford, and this task he has 
fulfilled charmingly. Most of the illustrations are taken from 
old prints and aquatints. 

London, 1923. 

An admirably arranged, accurate 
book to London and its environs ; 
photographs and maps. 


By G. R. 


(Ward, Lock and Co. 2s. net.) 
and up-to-date guide- 
well illustrated with 


PERIODICALS. 
Law Quarterly Review. 

Attention may be directed to an article by an American 
lawyer, Mr. Raymond G. Brown, of New York, on * Pro- 
hibition on the High Seas,’ which is designed to show, from 
a eareful examination of the Eighteenth Amendment and of 
American case-law, that Congress in the Volstead Act of 1919 
and the Supplementary Act of 1921 may have exceeded its 
powers under the Amendment in forbidding foreign ships 
to carry liquor under seal within American waters. ‘* When- 
ever the municipal authorities, under colour of execution, 
legislation or judicial sanction, do violate international rights, 
then there is a foundation for damages, because municipal 
law cannot change International Law, even if it immunizes 
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from local interference.” Mr. Brown cites the ‘ Creole’ 
case of 1853, in which the British owners were cast in damages 
for violating international law though they had not infringed 
the American law. It would seem, then, that the difficulty 
may yet be solved by appropriate action on the part of the 
Federa! authorities, whether executive, legislative or judicial. 


The Stoic. Number One. ; 

The first number of The Stoic, the organ of the new public 
school of Stowe, is a very attractive production. It is well got 
up and contains some quite delightful illustrations of the fine 
classic building in which the school is housed and of some 
of the out-of-doors activities of its inmates, and a variety of 
articles on the history of the place, schoolwork, games, and 
the open-air life which is a special feature of Stowe. We wish 
the magazine every success, 


RELIGION. 


Old Testament Life and Literature. 
Matthews. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

The author of this useful book, a professor in an American 
Theological Seminary, tells us, with equal truth and irony, 
that ‘to many devout people, even among religious leaders, 
the Old Testament is an almost entirely closed book.” ‘The 
reason is that the literature of the Old Testament is taken 
out of the category of relation, and apart from the life of its 
time. This is fatal to its understanding. History and 
literature must be “ considered together. Indeed, all phases 
of human activity—economic, social, philosophic and religious 
—are but varying expressions of the unitary life of a people, 
the parts of one whole.” The Bibliography should surely have 
included the Eneyclopaedia Biblica. 


By John W. Good, Ph.D. 


By Professor I. G. 


The Jesus of Our Fathers. (R.T.S. 
253. net.) 

The author of this massive work is a professor in what 
appears to be an American Higher College. But it might 
have been written two, or even three, hundred years ago. 
Vor the writer, the whole rational and critical movement is 
non-existent : he is, in a sense, “ mighty in the Scriptures,” 
but he has read them with “a veil upon his face.” America 
is ferti'e in theological and other eccentricities. But that 
an English religious society should father the book is surprising. 
Dr. Good addresses himself to “ that great army of men 
and women of true piety who walk in the old ways.” No 
one will think without respect of such persons. But this 
book will not make their way easier; and to the younger 
generation, should they read it—which is improbable—it 
can only do harm, 


The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of His Age. 
By Thomas Walker, D.D. (George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
The importance of the extra-canonical Jewish literature 
of the period 200 B.c.—a.p. 100 is being increasingly recog- 
nized. Without a certain acquaintance with this literature 
it is impossible to “ place” Jesus ; with it His picture falls 
into its historical frame. This scholarly and illuminating 
treatise describes the beliefs current in this age with regard 
to the Idea and the Kingdom of God, the Character of the 
Messiah, the Nature of Man, the Way of Salvation, and the 
Hope of the Hereafter, giving in all cases, section by section, 
the corresponding teaching of Jesus on these heads. The 
book should be widely read. 


The Boyhood Consciousness of Christ. By Rev. P. J. Temple. 
(Macmillan. 16s. net.) 

This somewhat prolix exposition of Luke ii. 49, which 
appears with the Nihil Obstat of an ecclesiastical censor 
and with the Jmprimatur of the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of New York, will not convince anyone who was not already 
convinced on other grounds of the adequacy of the Christological 
formula advocated by the writer, and many of these persons 
may wish to see it placed on a more solid foundation. ‘The 
fallacy inseparable from the formulas of speculative theology 
is due to the inability of language to deal with transcendental 
subject-matter, The spiritual is * spiritually discerned.” 


HUMOUR. 


All Aboard. By W. H. Koebel. Wlusirated by H. M. Bateman 
and others. (South American Publications, Ltd. 6s. net.) 

Mr. Kocbel has that genuine wit which is so rare in the 
professional comic writer. His work, therefore, does not 
often make you laugh, but quietly and continuously * tickles ” 
your sense of humour. It is also never in bad taste. The 
personality of the author must be charming—or he is a very 
gay deceiver. Mr. Bateman’s illustrations are, of course, 
admirable, but “the others” have done well to remain 
anonymous. The book is an account of what people and 
things are met with on a voyage to South America, a subject 
with which Mr. Koebel is eminently suited to deal, and we 


——— 
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So = to Complete in one fortnightly Part 
sdited by Professor Hector P. Toogood, F.Z.8. Shapman 

Dodd. Is. 6d. net.) —_ a wd 


: An amusing parody which does not confine its satire to th 

* outlinist,”” but makes quict sport of many aspects of Vv . 
contemporary life. Among the articles are a graphic histo 

of the Great War by the Rt. Hon. Wunsmore Chappil and 
general critical survey of the world’s knowledge by Sir } 
Arthur Wellswater, M.P., R.A., H.G. Altogether an enjoyable 
book, too cultured to be entirely funny and too free ‘i 
malice to be any way objectionable. ™ 


Odd Fish. Described by Stacey Aumonier and Drawn by 
Belcher. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 3 
A book with a declared high motive—* to make a modest 
contribution to the historical record of our times.” The 
collaborators do not fail. The types which they haye io 
sented are true, and they are the types with which History. 
in her pre-occupation with men and matters of obvious 
importance, has rarely to do. They will provide the future 
with that background of ordinary queer men which the 
chronicles of the past ignored. It is unnecessary to lve 
Mr. Belcher’s power to depict character. The majority at 
the drawings are entirely successful. Here and _ ther 
notably with Mr. Chortleband, the old sportsman, “ alone 
with his memories, his cups, his oars, his old school Caps 
the gloves he wore when he boxed Charlie Ledbrighi.” 
Mr. Belcher is not quite “ there.’ Mr. Aumonier js a fine 
artist. We like his easy, but never slipshod, style. He i 
a writer who is not afraid of the spoken language. Out oj 
colloquialism he makes beauty. 


Georgy 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Notes on the Hygiene and Re-education of the Foot. By 
Captain C. W. Sewell, M.C. (Service Publishing Co. 2s. 64, 
net.) 

Walking is probably the least deliberated, the most taken. 
for-granted of all our physical functions. Yet we encase ow 
feet in a more rigid substance of attire than we give to those 
less automatic servants the arms, and are the more cynically 
thoughtless of their well-being because this stern stuff oj 
leather makes such an effective shicld from visibility. Fashions 
in footwear are notoriously standardized, with a malignant 
tendency towards an ideal attenuation ; yet no two pairs of 
feet are structurally the same and expansion is the foot’s most 
natural manifestation of healthiness. Most of us would more 
willingly develop the worst of diseases than go shod in elastic 
sand-shoes, and it would be easy enough to defend this 
mild degree of vanity as part of our stock of necessary 
human sensibilities. But who could put up a_ case for 
the irrelevant abominations of the five-inch heel and the 
strapped instep? And who, from another standpoint, can 
honestly aflirm that he cuts his toe-nails as discriminately 
as those on his hands? ‘The truth is, we shamefully 
neglect our feet ; we overwork them, house them cruelly, 
scant their respiratory apparatus, hide them from all inquiries. 
Ingratitude, as Shakespeare and the physiologists have 
warned us, is subtly self-destructive. Captain Sewell, realizing 
the danger, writes of his subject with enthusiasm, with respect, 
with an admirable over-tone of indignation. In place of the 
old costly surgical operations and the cumbrous, humiliating 
mechanical appliance, he puts forward an original system of 
enhanced physical culture. His diagnoses of the ailments of the 
foot are straightforward and thorough, his remedies are always 
explicit. The present reviewer, who suffers from puffy 
ankles, has been practising some of the prescribed exercises for 
a bare three days. Rejuvenation set in on the second ; to-day 
the results are almost terpsichorean. 

Cecil Webb-Johnson. 


Diet for Men. By Boon. 


ds. net.) 

This is a companion book to Diet for Women, by the same 
author. The chief difference between the two manuals is 
that whereas Dr. Webb-Johnson’s chief warning to women is 
“Do not eat between meals,” the great danger to men he 
takes to be gencral over-eating. The book gives many hints 
on mixed diets, non-flesh diets, &c., but the principle most 
advocated by the author is the abolition of breakfast. The 
most useful chapters are perhaps 10 and 12, respectively 
** Diet as it Affects Blood-pressure ” and ** Diet and Occupa- 
tion.” The difficulty about all these little books is that they 
begin by saying that digestion is aided by eating the food you 
like and end by advocating the most austere and forbiddin 
menus as the sole means by which health may be increase 
and maintained. 


(Mills and 


Gliding and Soaring Flight. By J. Bernard Weiss. 
Low and Co. 5s.) 

Mr. Weiss has dedicated this book to the memory of his father, 

José Weiss, and its object may be given best in his father’s 


(Sampson 





ure certain, although we have never taken that voyage, 
that he has merely caricatured and never invented, 


words. ‘“ The question of flight is not one of great power ; it 


is proved by the motioaless flight of the larger birds.” 
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“Gliding” is not to be confused with “ soaring " —Tising 
without the help of an upward wind current, an art which is 
till the exclusive property of the bird. The lack of this 
knowledge keeps us from a real conquest of the air. ; The 
power-driven aeroplane of the War has given no help in the 


search for that knowledge. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crty Eprror.] 


MONETARY AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 
. [To the Editor of the SPECT TOR. ] 


Sir,—Despite the tendency for prices of certain Stock 
Exchange Securities to oscillate with occasional violence, 
general business on the Stock Exchange is quieting down, 
gs is usual at this period of the year, and unless appear- 
ances are misleading it looks as though stagnation might 
be the outstanding feature of the Stock Exchange for the 
next few weeks. During the early part of the past week 
there was an improvement in gilt-edged stocks, due in 
some measure to the fact that money rates are still fairly 
cheap, and also, I think, to the belief held in some quarters 
that the Ruhr crisis may drag on for a long time and 
that the period of uncertainty and nervousness may tend 
to drive investment resources into gilt-edged securities. 
Such, of course, may be the case, but I do not find that 
those who effected extensive realizations some time since 
have been disposed to reacquire their holdings. Their 
attitude is rather that of awaiting autumn developments. 

Meanwhile, it looks as though the topic of the “ silly ” 
season in the City might be concerned with those blessed 
words—inflation, deflation and stabilization. I notice 
that the F.B.I. has taken the recent rise in the Bank Rate 
very much to heart, and has presented a request to the | 
Premier for the appointment of a commission to recon- 
sider the problems of currency and the exchanges, which 
were reported upon in 1918 by the Cunliffe Committce, in 
the light of subsequent events. A great point is made 
by the F.B.I. of the necessity for including in such a 
commission a body of business, as well as financial, 
experts, the obvious insinuation being that the Currency 
Committee was composed mainly of the latter. I think, 
however, that in its eagerness to grapple with the 
situation the directors of the Federation of British 
Industries have rather overlooked the fact that, con- 
temporaneously with the publication of the Cunliffe 
Commiittee’s Report, there was also published the Report 
of what was practically a Traders’ Committee to consider 
the whole question of financial facilities after the War, 
one of the prominent members of that committee, indeed, 
being Sir Algernon Firth, who is a Vice-President of the 
F.B.I. That committee in the most unstinted terms 
gave the Cunliffe Committee’s Report its blessing, and 
emphasized all its recommendations for getting back to a | 
gold standard and for “* reducing gradually the undesirable 
credit inflation arising out of the present enormous 
volume of short-dated Government debt.” That, of 
course, is exactly the course which has been followed 
during the last few years, only that allowance has to be 
made for the fact that instead of the reeommendatiens of 
these two committees being promptly acted upon at the 
time, the Government of the day pursued its extravagance 
in expenditure and a period of fresh inflation followed. 

I am very far from suggesting that the developments 
which have occurred since the publication of the Cunliffe 
Report may not ultimately call for the formation of 
another committee of investigation, and that such a com- 
mittee should comprise commercial as well as currency and 
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financial experts goes without saying. We know only too 
well, however, from the experience of War days the 
danger attending a multiplicity of committees. More- 
over, if the suggestion. of the F.B.I. that conditions 
have so changed during the last few years as to require a 
reconsideration of the position is well founded, may it not 
be that we are still in such a state of flux that the con- 
clusions reached by a new committee might prove to be 
comparatively valueless? As a matter of fact, we know 
that a good many critics of the Cunliffe Committee 
would long ago have stabilized the American exchange 
at a level anything but flattering to the national credit, 
and events of the past year have shown that to have 
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effected such stabilization would have been most unfor- 
tunate. I suggest, therefore, that while the time will un- 
doubtedly arrive for the establishment of a fresh eom- 
mission to inquire into the whole question of our currency 
end monetary poliey, such an inquiry at the present time 
would be unhelpful because it would be premature. 

If the course of financial and economic developments 
during the past two years is quietly considered, it will be 
found that, with one exception, they have been favourable. 
The national expenditure has been reduced and the 
national eredit has been strengthened. The foreign 
exchanges, especially the American, have moved mate- 
tially in our favour, and holders of securities certainly 
have little of which to complain with regard to the ten- 
dency of Stock Exchange quotations during the period 
under review. The Money Market, despite the absence of 
commercial bills, has been fairly prosperous, banking 
dividends have been well maintained and banking posi- 
tions, as manifested in the balance-sheets, have been kept 
thoroughly liquid. : 

During this same period we have reduced our floating 
debt, have paid off all our foreign debt excepting the 
American, and have established in our Budget Statutory 
Sinking Funds. These things, as the Premier very truly 
remarked at the Mansion House this week, “ have only 
been accomplished at a price ; but at that price we have 
maintained unimpaired the credit of the City and of our 
country. That credit is the life-blood of our commerce, 
and on which our lives and the feeding of our peoples 
depend.” 

On what grounds, then, is our monetary policy being so 
suddenly challenged ? Apparently on the grounds of trade 
stagnation, and if there were not other discernible causes 
for trade depression there might well be occasion for 
perplexity. Again, however, I fall back on Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement at the Mansion House, in which he affirmed 
the necessity for expansion in our export trade. Referring 
to the fact that mere expansion of credit cannot restore 
international trade, he said :— 


“ For all trade, and for export trade no less. than for the home 
trade, whatever financial devices may be arranged and secured, 
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all trade comes down in the end to there being a man ; 
country in the world who will buy what we malke, ond to 
bought it can pay for it. What we are suffering from is we 
devastation that was caused by the war, and the fact that for 

reason and another none of the belligerent countries has been able yer 


to tread in that same stern path of rigid economy and self-denig 
—the taxing of the people—that we have trodden in for the eS 


five years.” 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, July 25th. Artur W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Some day we shall probably know whether the head. 
long decline in the value of the mark and the rumours 
of Germany being on the brink of financial and political 
catastrophe were well founded, or whether it has bee, 
a case in that country of organized bluff so as to obtajy 
the evacuation of the Ruhr and the reduction of reparg. 
tion payments to quite small proportions. If the a 
theory is true, then it would seem that both politica) 
and financial authorities here have been badly informed 
with regard to the position in Germany, for unques- 
tionably the British attitude has been largely determined 
by the belief not merely in Germany’s incapacity to meet 
the full reparation demands, but in the likelihood of an 
absolute financial collapse if pressure were exereised 
beyond a point. For some time past the City has come 
to regard the fluctuations in the mark as almost meaning. 
less, but none the less the fall during the past week in the 
German exchange to something like three million marks 
to the pound, and the weakness of French and Belgian 
currencies, have not been without their effect on markets, 

* * * * 


Those who are troubled by apprehensions that the 
deflationary movement has been going ahead too rapidly 
may perhaps take comfort from the fact that banking 
deposits are beginning once more to expand. It is true 
that the total deposits of the “ Big Five ” at the end of 
June showed a reduction compared with the six months 
previously of about £28,000,000, but the decline was 
much smaller than in the previous six months, while 
during the past three months there has been a distinet 
upward tendency. For the month of June, for example, 
there was a growth in the deposits of the whole of the 
clearing banks of about £30,000,000, and this increase 
was much greater than for the corresponding period of 
last year, when deposits rose for the month only by 
£11,000,000. Moreover, there are distinct indications 
that the growth during the past few months may have 
been directly connected with the excess of Government 
expenditure over revenue. A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEWS. 
SOME SPIRITED RAILWAY POSTERS. 
Tue London and North-Eastern Railway have inherited from 
the late N.E.R. the realization that beauty is not necessarily 
bad business. They are not the first firm to realize it, but so 
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surely is such an idea caviare to the general, that there is still 
an element of bravery in their acting upon it. They have, 
however, acted upon it, and the result, which was displayed 
at an exhibition held for two or three days at the Board 
Room, King’s Cross, although not completely satisfactory, 
was so far admirable that we can earnestly wish more powet 
to their arm. Not only must their success “ be as effectual 
as the trumpet blast which so disastrously affected the walls 
of Jericho,” to quote from Mr. Collins Baker’s preface to the 
catalogue, but it must also rebuild that city within easy reach 
of Beauty. In fact, this exhibition as a whole overthrows the 
bad old posters, and sets up new and better ones. I say “asa 
whole ” because there are one or two curious lapses, bits of 
the old wall left standing ; “Loch Lomond,” for example, with 
its ice-cream mountain and oily texture, and the dull, familiar 
seasides of Mr. Fred Taylor, R.I. If you had seen these 
posters on a hoarding you would not have looked at them. 
But it is ungracious to select the feeble for remark when 
there is a heavy preponderance of the strong. 

I was most delighted with three posters by Mr. Steven 
Spurrier, R.O.I., “ Yorkshire Fisherman,” ‘ Northumberland 
Fishwife ’ and ‘‘ Whitby Moors.”” Mr. Spurrier has an excellent 
technique for poster work. boldand simple, yet capable of subtle 
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n and relationships of colour and line. Mr. Spenser 
a poster for Whitby Moors, but 
rich romantic 
at a distance 


gestio 
el has also designed 
although it is excellently drawn, and has a 
atmosphere, it would be, I think, less effective 
than Mr. Spurrier’s. Mr. Pryse luckily always uses a style 
which, by its broad effects, is not unsuitable for poster work, 
yet it is not actually a style evolved from the consideration 
of the problems of that work. An interesting tangle is 
produced by Mr. Graham Simmons’s posters of Southend-on- 
Sea and Blankenberghe. <As decorations they are both 
lively, well coloured, adequately drawn, and generally attrac- 
tive, and they both reveal the spirit of Ostend. That is more 
or less suitable for Blankenberghe, but for Southend. . . 
yell, 1am very fond of Southend, and I hate Blankenberghe, 
and it is painful to see the one tricked out as the other ; and 
[am sure that those who like Blankenberghe would hate to 
think that Southend was like it. But I am told that if the 
poster represented the true spirit of Southend it would be 
unpopular with the town authorities there. There are always 
some who cannot appreciate the lowest when they see it! 
I remember that some time ago the Underground displayed a 
poster by Mr. Nevinson for Hampstead Heath, a Cockney 
group centring round a concertina. It was an excellent 

ster. To my mind the attraction of Southend is the same 
as that of Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday, only more se. 
Here is a very troublesome question. Whether to show an 
expanse of sand, gay with ladies and gentlemen posing with 
wax figure elegance, to show, in fact, a high-class seaside 
resort, call it Southend, and please the councillors, or show 
the magnificent gusto of enjoyment untrammelled by elegance, 
to show cockles and swings and noisy chars-d-bancs, and so 
‘ell the truth and shame the councillors ? But that is not 
all the difficulty. The Kursaal is more than half Southend, 
and who will advertise the Kursaal but the proprietors of the 
Kursaal? Yet if it were not there I, for one, would never 
again dare the battle and the crowd to go there. 

The difficulties in the way of progress in poster design are 
enormous. ‘There is, for example, an excellent poster by 
Miss Freda Lingstrom, ‘‘ The Broads.” It is a design of green, 
white and red yachts on a background of deep blue, altogether 
tharming and conspicuous. Yet I heard that a member of 
the public condemned it because the masts of the yachts 
were not represented! Finally, I must mention in praise the 
vivid and individual work of Mr. Frank Newbould, particularly 
his “ Dunbar,” the striking colour of Mr. Tony Castle’s 
‘Norfolk Coast,” and the interesting and effective design by 
Mr. Norman Keene, ‘‘The Yorkshire Coast.” 

Altogether, the L. and N.E.R. is to be most sincerely con- 
gratulated on a brave and successful attempt to raise the 
‘tandard of advertising. We have seen nothing better. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


EXHIBITION OF FINE GLASS. 
(Tue MANSARD GALLERY: JUNE AND JULY.) 

{x the appreciation of glass practically every sense seems to 
be adjusted to a high pitch of refinement. The delicate play 
of high-lights and reflections is no sooner perceived in a piece 
of glassware than we are impelled to run our fingers lightly 
over it, judge the balance and even test the sound; we use 
glass vessels for subtly flavoured wines and superfine perfumes. 
Besides having qualities which are determined by its technical 
processes and the nature of the material, a good picce of glass 
must appeal to the senses of vision, touch and balance-adjust- 
ment. There were so many good examples of blown glass 
at the Mansard Gallery that it is impossible to particularize ; 
ilthough it may be added that, taken as a whole, the “* smoke- 
grey’ examples from Sweden retained the most consistent 
standard of quality. The opaque glass, stimulating in colour, 
was too like porcelain to be good ; while in other examples the 
mixture of opacity and transparency in the same vessel struck 
me as an incongruity of effect. Glass is best, I think, when 
it is transparent. The handles in some of the shapes did not 
harmonize with either the form, the balance, or the weight 
f the vessels. Perhaps, after all, handles are not suitable to 
this refined medium. On the whole, however, the examples 
were exceptionally well chosen and arranged ; while certain 
individual pieces satisfied the highest standards of criticism. 
Although the exhibition in the Mansard Gallery closes at the 
end of July, most of the glass will still be seen in the other 
departments of Heal’s, W. McCANnce. 
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at: The Stoll Opera House, Kingsway. August 2nd, 


8rd and 4th : Golden Dome, Streatham, and Coliseum, 
Manor Park. 
[A light, bright comedy. Doris May fs one of the most subtly roguish of film 
stars and is sometimes clever.] 
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Paris (All Routes) — Société Frangaise, ss & O., 

41, Boulevard des Cayucines, 
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TO JAPAN & CHINA 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
A JOURNEY FULL OF INTEREST 


ALL THE WAY 
FOUR DAYS TWO DAYS 


on the Atlantic on the St. Lawrence River 
FOUR DAYS TEN DAYS 
across Canada across the Pacific 


For further particulars apply:— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, 


or Local Ayents everywhere. 








DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 





SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 





Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 





Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 





International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


Round AFRICA by 
UNION: CASTLE 











ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES, SUPERIOR ACCCMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 


3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E-C. 3. 


Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 




















LMS 


BEST 
QUICKEST 
AND 


MOST DIRECT 


WAY TO 


SCOTLAND 











’ 

end st-card 
Phone yea Reopen Gh INCREASED 
stating your requirements AND 
to L M S Railway, Euston, ACCELERATED 
or St. Pancras, and com- aie eames 

: w 

fortable arrangements will epanaTme. 
be mede for your journey. 





ARTHUR WATSON, General Manager. 
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3. 
BURROW S DISTRICT GUIDES j Actual size of 
‘ Cigar 3} inches, 
. North Wales SIO 
a eiaianane® : ; ty 
. Al 2/- net : A Practical handbook for the tourist a 
5 Ss at deck | by railway or road, with a section J All you know about 
= or post : upon mountain walks and _ rock & i 
: free 3/5 from : climbs by Dora Benson. Beautifully By a La Corona is 
° €€ «& . * - . ) 
: the publishers. : illustrated and well supplied with § equally true of 
: x eikcmanstas beauess maps. Py 
Devon & Cornwall, with an introduction by Sir Arthur -Quiller- x a La Corona NS ‘ 
ae RC ERE Ge iach Ri  Half-a-Corona. 3 The only 
: The Scottis ighlands. This handbook has had a most flatter- @ f — : . 
ing reception, and is indispensable to the tourist. 4 difference is 


vais 


5 


The Shakespeare Country. By Reginald Wellbye and H. 
Beresford Stevens. 

The Lake District, with a section on mountain walks and rock 
climbs. 


in size and 


price—men call 
it the masterpiece 


BURROW’S TRAVEL BUREAU é ; = in miniature. 


Be 





ee 


“Poy : will take you anywhere in the 
: Prices and de-: 

: tails of these : 
: tours may be: following tours are arranged in con- 


world with ease and comfort. The 


: ‘ne ) » 's . : : P 
: eis on ap- : juncticn with the above-mentioned 
+ pitcaltoi. . 


guide books, 


North Wales, including Llandudno, Llanberis, Snowdon, Blaenau 
Festiniog, Bettws-y-Coed. 
Devon & Cornwall, including Ilfracombe, Doone Valley, and 


Tintagel. 14 days. i If C ‘ 
Highlands & Lochs of Scotland. Edinburgh, Callander, Oban, a -“a- orona. 


Banavie, Inverness, Dunkeld. 14 days. . . +e 
Shakespeare Country & Cotswolds. Warwick, Guy's Cliff, ff Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


Kenilworth, Shakespeare villages, Stow, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
and Cotswold villages. 7 days. 
The Lakeland Country of Wordsworth. Ambleside, Windermere, 
Grasmere, Keswick, Kirkstone Pass, Ullswater, Eamont Bridge, 
Kendal, 7 days. 





Obtainable from all high-class tobacco. 
nists, 1212/6 per 100, packeted in boxes 
of 100, or 29/6 per box of 25. 

Melbourne Hart & Co., 

31-34 Basinghall Street, 

London, E.C, 2, 





Send for complete list of guides and tours to 


93 KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 

















SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, Are all hearts turned to stone, for I seem to have lost all power to touch 
them as I did in the old days? The General Fund is overdrawn, and I 
cannot make any material change in it. _My appeals bring no response. 
Please give 2/6 to the 8,000 Half-crown Fund, tf you can give no more, 
or 5/- to the General Fund, which is giving me grave anxiety. I have 


GEORGE BUNYARD & Co., LTD., over 200 Poor Ladies to look after, which means J need more and more 


money, and instead I get less and less. I am not pessimistic, but facts 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. are stubborn things. 


Epitu Smatitwoop, Hon. Sec., Lancaster House, Malvern. 


Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 

















Jinish with flavourless meals 


EEP a bottle of Yorkshire Relish always in use—either in the kitchen or on the dining-room 
table—and never again need you fear that your meals will be flavourless and ordinary. 


A bottle of Yorkshire Relish in the house means that you are always able, at a moment’s notice, to add rich, 
appetising, spicy flavour to any kind of meal—almost anything in the food line is made better by its addition. 






d. per 


bottle. 


is a sauce that it pays you to use—it saves more than it costs, There are 2,400 drops in the 9d, bottle, and ten or a dozen are 
sufficient to make one ,person’s meal a thoroughly enticing one. Compare this price with what you are paying now, and next time 


you go to the grocers’ get a bottle of rich, matured, concentrated Yorkshire Relish, paying only 9d. for it, 


GOODALL, BACK HOUSE &s ae Seen LEEDS 
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EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 


CLARET, cRU VIOLET, Good body . 24/- 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry e oe 30/ ” 


| BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain BO/e@ 
BURGUNDY, {CAXQUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 3@/. 


* (Superior growth. Special offer .. 
LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet 

HOCK. er flavour. Great bargain .. an 35/- 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 

MOSELLE, {iruity character .. ee oe 36/- 


CHAMPAGNE s EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN 1 O8/- 


* (\GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 

SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 66/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Goblet Cuvée T9/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .  « &9)/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39/- 
COGNAG, SUPERIOR .. 7 ..150/- 

(GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
CONAC. 


COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 860/- 
WHISKY, ! URE OLD MALT, small quantity 0 38/- 


invaluable in case of illness... ° 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« LiQUEURSPECIALITE,” great on ® 44/- 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbery Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote ™ S.” 

















THE VOICE OF 40,000 


In the rush of business, in the multiplicity of 
interests, amongst the pleasures and the excitement of 
life, it is almost impossible for a single voice to be 
heard—even though that voice is asking for the help 
which all should be willing to afford. 


Yet surely the voice of 40,000 must reach the ears 
of everyone! 


In England and Wales alone there are 49,000 blind 
men, women, and children esking daily, by the mere 
fact of their blindness, for the assistance of those who 
can see. 


The sole object of the National Institute for the 
Blind is the care and welfare of the blind in _ this 
country. Through the National Institute the blind can 
give utterance to their needs, :and by its activities 
those needs can be relieved. 

By helping the Institute's work you are giving 
practical assistance to your blind fellow citizens, 
Unless you support that work immediately and 
generously it will of necessity be greatly curtailed with 
adverse effect on the whole blind community. 


You are earnestly asked, therefore, to bear in mind 


the fact that 40,000 of your brothers and sisters are 
blind and to assist them now to the best of your ability. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Chairman: Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary-General: HENRY STAINSBY, 


All donations and communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Treasurer, who will gladly supply full details of the 
Institute’s work and balance-sheet on request. 

















Why “Watts” Blades excel. 












British— ™ “WATTS” Razor Blades 
= - have a super-keenness that 
and best. ensures erfect shaving. 


They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 
quality blades, made by a 
firm established over 150 
years. The first grade steel 
used is the finest procur- 





12 perfect 
blades in 
every dozen. 
If your Dealer doesn’t 
stock them, write 
direct to the sole 
manufacturers: 


PER DOZEN. : pee: JOHN WATTS, 


Post free to any : Gillette-type : 
part of the world. -and Autostrop-; Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
ids : type holders. ; SHEFFIELD. 

LY 3.97 London: 24 Redcross St., E.C.1. 

















Don’t let the 
5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help 

TO COMPLETE IT. 

To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first six months we have received 200,000. 
WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 


Will you be “ one in a million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 





Lorp Harrowsy, Georce F. Suert, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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ONOUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


XK 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. y 














CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
413 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2, 


x1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor slum 


soins THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 20,000 
children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
something to the EARL OF ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London? 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
maybe ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Eabies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 





LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send & 





Donalion ‘to the Secrétary’ to-day. £12,000~ reqitired~ annually. 
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Hundreds a Ticocouile 
of Emigrants 


The Bible Society has depots in about a hundred 
principal cities of the world, so that almost every- 
where immigrants can obtain the Scriptures in their 
own language. Christian workers may not he able to 
converse with these strangers, but they can put a 
printed Gospel into their hands. 


To the thousands of emigrants who pour into 
Canada, for example, it is a distinct boon to reccive 
a diglot Gospel, printed in their own language and 
English in parallel columns. Reading this helps them 
to acquire the new tongue, while making them 
familiar with the word of God. 

Practically every young emigrant going abroad 
from the Homes and ‘Orphanages of this country has 
a Bible in his kit provided by the Bible Society. 

Your gift to this work 
will be welcomed by the 


Secretaries, British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 





146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 
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You can hang an Onoto 
over a dress shirt 


—or pack it in your linen and it will not leak. 


The self-filling safety Onoto only gives ink when 
You control the ink-flow, you shut it 


you want it. 
off by a twist of the finger and thumb. 


The Onoto filis itself, by an original method. It is 
the best type of self-filling safety pen on the market. 


It holds more ink than any other self-filling pen. 


sritish craftsmanship is responsible for its beautiful 
British invention for its unique 
Ask to see 
the Onoto Streamline Model at your Stationer’s 


design and finish, 
method of filling and its safety device. 


Price 21s. 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


THOMAS DE LA RUE &CO., LTD., 110 BUNHILL ROW LONDON, EC. 


WIMMERA RIERA RI 
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/The equipment an 
J the skill are here but 


Financial help is needed 
to continue the great 
Crusade against Cancer 


tl 1en 
ure of 


—first to relieve immediate suffering, an 
for research into the causes and nossible > ¢ 
the disease. 

Now that the encouraging fact has been estab- 
lished that Cancer is often curable—now that 
the final victory may be won any day—the 
Crusade must go on until Cancer has been 
removed from the list of diseases that ravage 
mankind. 


The Cancer Hospital is the only Institution in London 
that has the whole of its resources concentrated on 
this great Crusade, BOTH ON TREATMENT AND 
ON RESEARCH, that is to say, on beth branches of 
the work. Thousands of cases have been treated, 
relieved or cured. A number of beds are provided 
for advanced cases, who are kept comfortable and 
free from pain. 


With more funds more cases can be treated, more 
research work undertaken, and the final victory over 
Cancer hastened. 

For the treatment of the 
patients the immediate need 
of the Cancer Hospital is 
a New Operating Theatre. 
Generous financial assistance 
is required also to pursue 
Research work with the 
necessary vigour. Every 
pound subscribed makes the 
poss! ibility of ultimate suc- 
cess in research so much 
the surer. 

Please address all 
donations to 


THE SECRETARY, 
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Builders of 
the Dominion: 


Lord DURHAM 


In 1838 Lord Durham 
was appointed the 
Governor General of 
British North 
America. His report 
tothe Home Govern- 
ment on the grie- 
vances of the two 
Canadas paved the 
way for the ultimate 
confederation, 


DOM Ae 


PISO. 


5 


PD Sys 


CIID 


Old Dominion 
Smoking 
Mixture. 

4)- 


Der 2 lb.Tin 


1/= 


Per Ounce. 














COFFEE 


Grown in the “Blue 
Mountains’’ of Jamaica. 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


PRICE: 2/- per bb., 
or 25/= per Bag of 10 lbs., postage paid. 
E. HAUGHTON SANGUINETTI, 
P.O. Box 96, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. WL 





























THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 
Self-contained Suites of unequalled 


luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


Ideal Family Hotel de 
Fashionable 


THE Luxe in the Heart of 


London. 


FINEST HOTSL FOR 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Bails, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 


H. THOMAS, General Manager. 











Small Classified Advertisements. 








Personal. 





LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
For particulars write to the 
stablished 20 years, 


throuch the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. 


BECRETARY, 1638.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





Eo Wet, Kr. 


RS. HEMMING, 26 Southwick Street, Hyde Pak won 
M FURNISHED ROOMS to cera Baeece Vy. mg Taek 3, i 
for 
Only, 





gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.— Write { 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British 
houses in the Hyde Park district. tetas 








———__, 
600 FEET ABOVE THE SEA, 
0 B E LEtT.—S U 
T hail REE Y, 
RENT VERY MODERATE, 


SITUATE ON NEWLANDS CORNER, 
one of the most beautiful spots in Surrey, noted for tts 
magnificent views. Charming bungalow of 5 rooms and } ath, 
small garden. Adjoining the Downs, a mile from Golf Links 














and 3 miles from Guildford. Extra land can be rented, 
Immediate possession. Water laid on, 
Apply to Sole Agents, 
CROWE, BATES anp WEEKES, Estate Agents, Guildford, 
———————= 
Sales bu Auction, &c. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON xp HODGE 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each SALE commencing at ONE o’clock precisely :— 

JULY 30TH—AUG,. Ist.—VALUALLE PRINTED BOOKs, MANUSCRIPTS 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c.; comprising the property of B. Ne Esq 
(deceased), Shernfold Park, Frant ; of Col. P. Hargreaves, 10 Berkeley Street, W T 
of the Lord Uranmore and Browne, K.P. ; of Anne Countess of Me xborough ; of (. & 
Mostyn Pryce, Esq. ; of Major C. J. Fisher ; of H. 8. Dave nport, Esq., of Hamiltoy 
House, Melton Mowbray ; of the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, Aston Clinton, Bucks, and 
of C. Wilmore Emlyn, Esq., 12 Chessel Avenue, Bose ombe. 

AUGUST Ist.—ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS, MINIATURES, CARPETS, ke, 
also PERSIAN POTTERY and WORKS OF ART. 

Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 

















Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


. fateatealasiaaein MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





An ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Kindergarten) is required for this School, te leave 
England in September, 1923. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age 
unmarried, possess the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union, and \ 
fully trained. 

Commencing Pay: Tacls 235 per mensem. No allowances except participation 

in the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable at the en 

of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s. 1d., but exchang 

is liable to fluctuation. The pre-War value of the Tacl was about 2s. 6d. 

First-class passage provided and half-pay is allowed during the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, 

by whom applications must be received as early as possible 

68 Fenchurch Street, Messrs. JOHN POOK & co., 
London, E.C. 3. Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 

July, 1923. 


MIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL STAFF—ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


Applications are invited for the under-mentioned 
Education Oificer, Grade L., 
£750—£30—£900, inclusive. 
Candidates must be graduates of a recognized University or hold equivalet 
qualifications, and must have served in the War of 1914-1918. 

Further particulars and the necessary form of application can be obtained from 
the SECRETARY (8.1), Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


fhe E UNIVERSITY OF MANCH 


SECOND CHAIR OF LAW, 
The Council of the University are prepared to consider applications for appoint 
ment to a Second Chair of Law which has recently been authorized, ve Professor 
will not be required to devote his whole time to the duties of the Chair, and the 
appointment will be in the first instance for a period of five year 

Further particulars may be obtained from the INTERNAL REG ISTRAR, 


, we PUBLISHER has a VACANCY in his educational 

department for a GENTLEMAN whose work will include visiting Secondary 
Schools, Candidates must have been at a Public School and University, have hal 
some experience in schoolmastering, and not be over 35,—Box 1194, the Spectwo, 
13 York.Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 





appointment. 


for administrative duties at the Air Ministry. Salary 








ESTER, 








CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulas 
and free lesson to Dept. T 18, Shaw Iustitute, Montague Street, London, W.C.1L 


HE VOCATIONAL SERIES” (new version of “ Carcer 














for Educated Women”). Sections 1, 2 and 3 now ready :—Cookery anl 
Catering Professions; Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions; Secretarial and 
Organising Professions Length and cost of Training, Prospects, Salaries. Price 
64d. each from WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Lectures, Scholarships, Kc. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

[HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principal. Miss STANSFELD. Students 


are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 year 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massas®, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenul 





Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per aanum.—for prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTIES, 





— y 
NIVERSITY 







.—Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
fechanical, Civil, Blectrical), Metallurgy, Mining (Coal, Metal, 
p }io-Chemistry of Fermentation. 
Petgoleusn) o"Latin, Greek, English, French, 
par sia, Philosophy, History, 
EDICINE : All subjects leading | , 
WMMERCE : Subjects lea ling to degrees 
artment of Training for Teachers: Department of Soc ial Study : Department 
a sating and Brewing. she 
1023-24 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 1st, 1923, 
GREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


scm: Subject 2 





German, Italian, Spanish, 








es and Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry. 
in Commerce, 


THE SESSION 1023 
ALL COURSES AND Di 





Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to m¢ et the requirements 


In the sedi spage wet oss 
tniversities and Licensing bodies, a ; ; ae 
— or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities 


mer 

ay, & 7 eC 

mwcepacate Soi . 

Fees, ~ ey for Degrees 
ished as follows :— ee) 

~ PACULTY OF SCIENCE, 

g FACULTY OF ARTS. 

3 FACULTY OF MEDICINE, — 

4 FACULTY OF COMMERCE, 

5 DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDY. ; ca ; 

8 DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY OF FERMENTATION, 

pnd will be sent on application to the REGISTRAR, 


year’s 8 j r take a Master's Degree, 
er one year’s study orf hy v ; 
eT Cwllabusas, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 


, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, are 


esear 








——-- ; ' . 
"HE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 

ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
felf-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 


YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
airms Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 





‘hairman : ‘Tet : [ : 
emery : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schotarships 
Joan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 





BE. LAWRENCE. 
. 4 1 2 Al T r 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINT IPALS. 
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Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
BRANDON'S, BRISTOL. 


(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 


Patroness—The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT, 
Hon. Secretary—The Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London.) 





fle 


FEES: £70—£73, 
including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano aud Class Singing) and Laundry, 
Bursaries are given in special cases. 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 





Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Field 
at Westbury. Healthy position. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 
qualifying Examinations. 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
varents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 
or illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


f[ODok HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
(Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 


FOUNDED 1850. 
Principals} Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGUTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands fn 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


tee ri gs D , 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele : ‘“* Watford 616.” 


\ RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

BA 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BO .RDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 

Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 

Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Statla. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 








KENT. 














Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 





)LLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing School for 
GLKLS over 13 yearsold. Medern premises. Gymnasium and Sanatorium in 
the extensive grounds. Large, highly qualified staff.—Apply ’RINCIPAL 
_ 


‘ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 

J CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 
(Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
and poultry farming. ‘Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter 
and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next. term.—For Prospectus, 
apply PRINCIPAL 


S'; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, 
Principali—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desired, 








OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
Chairman: Rev. J. BD. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal. Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


SCHOOL. 





A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes, 
Preparation for University. Domestie Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth 


| pemeenen COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic 
Principal: Miss Hovey, 
For Boarders only. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


S*- MEGHAAEHL’ &, BOGNOR. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Woodard Foundation). 

Apply Miss B. A. WARD, 5.Sc., Lady Warden. 

ORCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of efficient Schools.) 
Church School. 

Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 











COLWYN BAY. 


Science. 








6 ie GRANGE, Sua Tt 8 2, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 


garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HHAD-MISTRESS, 
YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air irom Downs and sea. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
JARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
MARGARET FLOOD, 

Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Lalty, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fullilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rIYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


—-= SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 








St ELPHIN’S SCHOOL, 


I 
FOR THE 


Head-Mistress: Miss M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 








Head-Mistress : 


OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. 
recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. 
London.—Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


ee lala GIRLS’ 





Very highly 


Half au hour trom 





SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NIRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-estabiished SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four saperior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


f¥\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 
responsibility have developed succesafully in this school.—For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


H VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
Lovdon.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 

















Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September at 

CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. Head-Master: F. G. 
WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (jolat Head- 
Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1923), to whom application should be made 
jor prospectus. Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and afterwards 
Craigfower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres 
overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electrie 
light, easy of access. 


jj * ers 





ELLY 
Army Council. 
sea, facing Dartmoor, 








R D 5s ¢ Eko O Lh, 


WIMBORNE. 
For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER,. 





CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


} EREFORD 

An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities, Fee £95 p.a, Recent successes 
in Open Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics. O.T.C. Reduced fees for Sons 


of the Clergy, Preparatory Department.—Prospectus from the HEAD-MAST HI, 
HE HEAD-MASTER of a large Day School has vacancies 


for BOARKDEKS in his own Boarding House, and desires sons of professivual 
men. Good leaving Scholarships and Sehool in the country. Fees about £100 
a year. The strongest references will be given—and required.—Address (in conil- 











dence), Box 1192, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.U, 2, 
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.DINBURGH INSTITUTION. 


Founded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
rovides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
Jniversities, the Army, &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfleld. Edin- 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
&c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


| INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
Schools and the Royai Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), aud F. A. LACK Y, 
B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills, Extensive grounds. 
A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 yeara. Established 1889. The first of ihe New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educaticnal map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme."’"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; or 
to Colond B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenuc, W. 14. 


REGHORN 











CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
wepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
3.4. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Custle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
swimming, &c.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 
17 Rutland Street, Ndinburgh. 








Foreign. 
QWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, RIANTE | RIVE. — HOME 


SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough education. Winter sports. Special 
inclusive terms. Escort from Londoo.—Principal: Mlle. CAPT. 


eo PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CHATEAU D°OEX, 
4 


SWITZERLAND.—Altitude $,000 feet. Ages of pupils 7—14. Winter Term 
begins for boarders, September 19th.-Head- Master, T. H. REEVE, M.A., Oxon. 














IEPPE, LES FOUGERES CHEMIN DU PRECHE.— 








Private Tuition, Ke. 


LOC UTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

"4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupila include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
QI TARMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
‘ resident and daily pupiisat his residence. Very successfultreatment. Prospectus 
Phone : Museum 3660. 




















free.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1. 

—_—————————— 

Scholastic Agencies. 
Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

Write for free bookiets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

272 and 3273. 











ideale 


T UTORS 
} AREERS. 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


*Phones—Gerrard 3272 

NCHOOLS FoR BOYS anvd GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RKCEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
by seading (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferrea, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londoa, E.C, 4. 

Telephone Central 5053 








DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC KCONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. EXRBITAS, TH ING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agenta. Katablished 1873. 

Meears. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishmeuts giving a course of training in Domestic heonomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGS WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








Authors, Cypeturiting, &r. 

















] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angelos, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4. 
K de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Avthors’ MS3. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Mralerate Terms. Enquiries invited. 
{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
te write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea) training. 
Itnstrated booklet fres.— Regent Institute (Dept. 8&5), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
7 Seew esse AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFABLANE(“ C ”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
A UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch, at 
10d. per 1,000 words, juchiding paper and postage. Carbon copies, 3d. per 








1,50¢ words. —MONA BIUARI, 14 Frewin Road, Loudon, 5.W. 18, 


[July 28, 1999 
— 


LERGYMAN, successful literary journalist, tray 


4 : 
read, undertakes EDITING, REVISING, or REWRITING etled, Wide 



























ot MEMOIRS and other MSS. by essional authors.—“ (When requinj 
13 York Street, Covent Garden,” wee eacpiistaisinatn B.D.” the Spetas 
r [‘TREWaRITING and PROOF-READING by expen 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. ls XPeTieng| 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Rishoro'. Lacks. "+ Catbon yy 
PPYYPEWRITING.—Is. 1,000 words; carbon 34. Red 
: quantity. Hlegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Hole Reig 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower ¢ lapton Rd., E. 5. "Phone Dal Mather 
i ton G2 
WJ a 
Cours, Xr. 
1 H E ENCHANTED §ave 
INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. is 


Nov, 2nd. ‘our months 


With N. S. BIS se 
ALGERIA-TUNISIA, ISHOP, PRGg 


Also: EGYPT, BAGDAD 
y , BAGDAD, & 
—- Vv > snr ienneiie wee First Class ()), 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, SE ip 


\ rine ‘ Ma “ray , r ‘ sar al 
wy WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family 
™ sion. Le verger. Gocd tible and situation. Engilsh spoke ted 
2 guineas weekly.— Mrs. DECAS!H ER, Proprietress. me. Frog 


; PURTHER DETAILS OF KSCORTED IRS 
anc Aunouucementa of Steammhip Lincs will ve tound ou page 134 


} 
SICILY, . 


Est. 














Gotels, Budros, Kr. 


a ae 
34 MIL FROM LONDOY 
e 4 An old-fashioned garden, in an old-world Chiltern village, with a 200d on 
court and excellent cooking, for a restful and idea! week-end,— Write Bell ty 
Aston Clinton, Bucks, or ‘phone 3Y4 Tring, (Electric light and plenty of hot 
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Financial, Xr. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of jy 


I Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Associa 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Sto 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. a 











Miscellaneous. 
ARSON’S. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unegnalle ty 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. Made ina 
Colours. For patterns and particulars write ; 

WALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11 


EAT Tr — . ’ y 4 2 

G REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING.—" Vitrolit 
J superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. “ Plastiy 
the imperishable Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra; 7 Ib. tims, ds. 3d., post free 4 
tins, 53. 6d. each, carriage extra, tins free. % 





— 








Full particulars from W. CARSON anp SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. 


M! SIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you wat 

locally, send us your order, We have one of the largest stocks in Lond 
both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of cash 
MURDOCHS, 4€3 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailor 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE LNVISISI 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C4 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 











| De® BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE * TURN ” SUI 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive prix 
LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. 4 





list or send garments for free cstimate.- 





16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalsten 4777. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Press, 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiets, laces, colles 


modesty slips, scarves, Inncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industy 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbol, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORN. 
27 Eastcastle Strect, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ams 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, frm 

2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Lode 
. 3. 











RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vahe 

f assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 1s « 

Gold, £2 oa Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel retume 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwis 
Satisfaction guaran’ by the reliable firm. 

8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, 


Peer ES inevitably exterminated by  “ Blattis” 
) Simple, safe and pleasant to use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhow 
when E, Howarth, F.Z.S., by request of the Government, first adapted this scientd 
remedy.—lIn Tins, 16. 6d., 2s, 8d., or 5s., post free from the sole makers, HOWARTH 
471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield ; or through your Chemist and save postage 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet «& 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Tom 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthes 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE) 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford 5t.,W! 


S* ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASE, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Prosident: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., CBB 

This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (& 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas a 


Manchester. Estd. 185). 

















Jaly 2 








surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. 
} ay ders ae certificates received. 
for particulars apply to— 
DANIEL E. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 56. Medical Superintendent 





Dr. Kambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, Wb 
Telephone: Langhaw 1827, 
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*, carton yuptedly an assurance at death will be 


Ceq 
COp 
® 


Fonathan Cape 


the bonus recently declared continues uninter- | 
| 
| Eleven Gower Street, London 


Reda doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
fei 


n th 
Me : Dalston « 





55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs | 





§27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 | © 
Ea 


a AS next birthday respectively. . Palestine: 
SHOP, PRog The Land of Three Faiths 


rink PHILIP GRAVES 


/SEig 


An account of the recent history of the country aud the 
present situation there with special reference to the rela- 
tions between Jew and Arab. 


‘amily Peg 
Spoken, tog 


ne 


se 184, E : bl Lif “Every page that Mr. Graves has written is marked by 
—> The quita e I € sound knowledge and good judgment.”—Odserver. 

is Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 
— 
>JAssurance Society 


© * Bell Hote 





Roman Pictures 
PERCY LUBBOCK 


Of hot wate ; , | 

~~ = ans se Street, London, Bf. 2 . . . ; - 

= Mansion Hous | By the author ef The Craft of Fiction (3rd Fdn.) and 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager Earlham (5th Edn.). A book of whimsical originality 

———. ‘ee ie and exquisite workmanship, and worthy of one of the 

tis) of Jy MP No Shareholders No Commission | keg 1 ; ; i aba ie : 

a | best prose writers of our time.”—EDMUND GOSSE In 


——— hae RS sic oe 


The Sunday Times, os. 6d. net 





Lc 


| 
| | The Black Dog 
a F A S C f g Vi A. E. COPPARD 
A new volume of stories by the author of dam and Eve 
B 


equalled ty < 
and Pinch Me, cic. 


Made iy y 
y “Style, knowledge of character, originality of theme 
"Ea é ; a] ‘ ¥ 1 ’ 1% 
itrolite ODON POR and method—Mr. Coppard has them all. A remarkable 
"— Sa:urday Revi =3, Od. me 


Pati writer.” — Saurday Review. net 
ree; 14 ; 
’ 6 
4 5. 6d. 
= | In Many Places 
Nitec: , . . , 
Wart Written in Italy up to June Ist. CLARE SHERIDAN 


4] Lond ' 
“— C Cut in English on July 30th. A new book by the author of Russian Portraits. This book 
i I 


is descriptive of Mrs. Sheridan’s travels, interviews, an 


tailors * : io “9 

Visip 1€ O ~tO-Ge € adventures in Ireland, the balkans, at Lausanne anc 

VIS The only up-to-date and Ta See ge aa I 

mm, Es . a Geneva, ete. I//ustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
F unbiassed account of the . , 





| & FASCISTI Being Respectable 
—s GRACE FLANDRAU 
& MOVEME NT The Ea oe " ne 7 sail le family, grown up 


story oO pe oT ul 
with their city from pioneer beginnings. The author 
reveals the bewilderment and searching beneath the 


lacency of her characters. 73. 6d. net 


l 
The Labour Publishing outward comy y of ter 
‘Vi Company, Ltd., 
38 Great Ormond St., London, W.C. 1 Old Brandy 


| 
















i, ine LOUISE VALMER 

Londus = me — | rs — . ‘ ° _ 
—___—_——— — ae —_——— | “An a‘ter-war novel worthy of its title, for it diffuses a 

Value RIN ININIRD I EN INDYININI AY PSII INL warm and friendly sensation into that gloomy period.” 

1s | —Times Lit. Supp. 7s, Od. met 

mur = “ 

— THE GREAT RESOURCES 





Herman Melville 
The following books are now ready in The Liédrary 


| Edition :— TYPEE, OMOO, WHITE JACKET, 


— 4 OF A FAMOUS 
tis.” i BOOKSELLING HOUSE 













entif > We provide : ; 
STH ‘ zr. An unrivalled selection of the most repre- MOBY DICK and MARDI. Each book complete 
= if sentative books in all classes of literature. in one volume, crimson buckram. 7s. 6d. net each 
de 4 2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, and for 

$ r2 general literary matters. 







Our Mr. Wrenn 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
A novel by the author of Baddsitr, A third impression 
of Mais Street is now available. 7s. Gd. net cach 
Rough Hewn 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
A new novel by the author of The Brimming Cup and 
The Bent Twig. (2nd Edn.) 7s. 6d. net 






test 
information and helpful suggestions when asked for, 
S:nd for Catalogues and Monthly List entitled, 
“ Books of tha Month,” post j ree. 









Pow: : answering in 
ens, ‘4 3. A ed in literature ready to give accurate 
RE} 2 , 





















JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 
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AUGUST. T ls. Gd. net. 


CORNHILL 


“The counsel of perfection is to purchase the 


* Cornhill,’ "—Guardian. 


THE GREAT ELM: A POEM. By Robert Bridges, M.D. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AUGUSTE RODIN, I. 
By Anthony Ludovici. 
PHILOSOPHIC ANTS. By Julian Huxley. 
LA VACHE: A SHORT STORY. By Hilton Brown, I.C.S. 
THE SILVER HOARD OF TRAPRAIN LAW. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. R. B. Spain, C.M.G. 
By the late A. Montgomerie Bell. 
CAMP-BED, II. 
By Winifred Mellersh. 
THE TARRIER-MAN: A SHORT STORY. By L. Allen Harker. 
ON CERTAIN FACETS OF THE CENTRAL AFRICAN NATIVES’ 
MENTALITY. By Hans Coudenhove. 
MOUNTAINEERING AND ITS PROPHETS. 
By Geofirey Winthrop Young. 
THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON : 
DECK HAND—II, AT THE WRECK ENQUIRY. 
By Bennet Copplestone. 


ROBERT FERGUSSON. 
BIRD-WATCHING FROM A 


LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 6. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, DSe. 


“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace- 
time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciting news from the various fronts 
where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”—Manchester Guardian, 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


By Major W. T. Blake. 
By Prof. T. H: Pear. 





I{DITORIAL NOTES. 

A TRANS-ATLANTIC AIRSHIP SERVICE, 

THE IMAGERY WE USE IN THINKING, 

THE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

WHERE WAS VIRGIL BORN ? 

BRICKMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 

ANIMAL FECUNDITY. 

AMID THE STARS A MOoNTELY CoMMENTARY,. 
REVIEWS OF Books, 

Books RECEIVED, 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


THE DANGER OF IGNORANCE 


HE great conspiracy of silence on sex matters has been tolerated 

too long. ‘The result of the false knowledge gathered from un- 

desirable sources is apparent everywhere. YOU must realise 
the necessity of understanding, for your own guidance and happiness, 
and for the sake of those who look to you for help on the complex 
problems of sex and Nature. These books are pure, clean, and 
wholesome, yet they remove the veil from Nature and lay bare the 
wonderful secrets of life and sex, 


By Prof. R. S. Conway. 
By R. C. S. Walters. 
By F. M. A. Marshall. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 














BOOK II, NED GRIMES, 


VoL. I. THE No. 4 


CRITERION 


A Quarterly Review 
July, 1923 
3/6 net 


CONTENTS 
A BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT 
W. B. Yeats 


DOPE Owen Barfield 
NOTES ON A POSSIBLE 


THE 
Jacques Riviere 
Charles Whibley 
Ezra Pound 
A Suggestion 
Stanley Rice 


GENERALISATION OF 

THEORIES OF FREUD 
BOLINGBROKE II. 
MALATESTA CANTOS 
ALCESTIS AND SAVITRI: 





PAN IE. M. Forster 

ET EGO IN ARCADIA _ Richard Aldington 

NOTES 

FOREIGN REVIEWS 

INDEX 
Annual Subscription 14/- post free. ind 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, |}} 
17 Thavies Inn, Holborn, EC1 - 




















BOOKS 





ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THIS OR 
ANY OTHER JOURNAL CAN 


BE OBTAINED THROUGH 
1,000 BRANCHES 


THE 2 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


WISE WEDLOCK 

The only Complete Volume on 

Birth Control. 6s. 9d. 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 

The only authentic ge 

(Illustrz ited.) 6d. 
By Dr. R. T. TRALL 


MANHOOD 
The Facts of Life presented to 
Men. 3s. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
MATRIMONY 
The Truth about Marriage. 
By MONA BAIRD 


WOMANHOOD 
The Facts of Life for Women. 


3s. 
By MONA BAIRD 
Special 


THE REALITIES OF 
MARRIAGE 


A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
6s. 9d 
By Dr. G. reemnen 


EALE 
BOYHOOD 
al Facts of Life presented oo 
oys. 


By CHARLES THOMPSON 
GIRLHOOD 


The Facts of Life presented to 


Girls. s. 
By MONA BAIRD 


HOW TO LOVE 

The Art of Courtship ry 
Marriage. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
YOUTH AND 
MAIDENHCOD 

or Sex Knowledge for roms 
People. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


Offer : 


The Complete Library of 10 books for 38/6. 


Each price includes postage and a 


copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Paris, 








Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
1,000 Branches, 











Brussels, 











RIGINAL 


ETCHINGS 


by CHARLES 


An illustrated rice list will be sent on application, 
Sine Art Dealer, Stirling, scotiand, 


Mackay, 


KEENE, 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
HARLEY PARKER. 


BY PROF. 
Author of “Scalp 


‘* Alopecia 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


Massage,” 
Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman, 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 


the Hair, 
System,” & 


“Uric Acid and 


information 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 


4 ” 
lucid, and convincing. 
—Medical Record. 





BY ETTIE ROUT. 
SAFE MARRIAGE 


(Preface by = ARBUTHNOT LANE). 


(Birth Coniro)) 





Post free 3/9. 


TWO YEARS IN PARIS 


Post free 2/9, 
From Mrs. Hornibrook, 28 Queensboro’ Terrace, London, W.2, 


wee. 6d 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 











The Nature and Purpose of the 
MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL 
PHENOMENA. 


By A. L. BOWLEY, Sc.D., Professor of Statistics 
in the University of London. Second Edition. 
~ a 5s 
rown 5vo. : : " 
—— Journal.— The book is full of suggestions, both as to 
-—_ method of obtaining statistics in various fields of enquiry, 
oo i to the uses to which they may legitimately be put when 
anc d ; 


i obtained.’ 


——— 
ESSAYS IN APPLIED ECONOMICS. 
Ready Shortly. 
A. € PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Contents.—The Private Use of Money—Employers and Economic 
Chivalry- Long and Short Hirings—Unemployment and the Great = 
‘p--A Minimum Wage for Agriculture—Trade Boards and the = 





By 





FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS 
TAKE 

ISLES OF ILLUSION. Letiers from the South Seas. 

Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. C. Squire in the Observer: “‘ All his-inner conflicts are 
poured out on paper with a frankness and courage and pre- 
occupation with self that remind one of ‘ Barbellion.’ The 
result is an extraordinarily fascinating book.” 


MASTERS & MEN 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 7s. 6d. net. 


Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times: “ A writer who is 
the son of Ariel and the nephew of Puck. . « . An ex- 
tremely gifted young writer.” 


THE THRESHOLD. By M. W. A. 6s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “In these pages, the out- 
come of a mind singularly gifted and fully appreciative of 
the modern world of science, art and thought, and express- 
ing itself in a literary style of lucid and satisfying quality, 
a reader of philosophic tastes may learn what are the true 
possibilities for the spirit of man of a religion which sees 
the beauty and meaning of the cosmos, and also looks 


beyond it.” 
AND 





re Committee Prices and Wages from 1896-1914—Eugenics and : 
Some Wage Problems—Small Holdings—The Concentration of = 
Population—Some Aspects of the Housing Problem—The Report of =S 
the Royal Commission on the Income ‘lax—Income Tax and Co- 
operative Societies —The real Ratio of International Interchange— = 
jhe Foreign Exchanges—The Exchange Value oi Legal Tender 





Money. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL : 
PROBLEMS. Ready Shortly. = 


3y GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, B.A., Lecturer in the 
Department of Social Studies, Bedford College for 
Women, University of London. 
Crown 8vo. 272 pp. Cloth, 6s. = 
Contents—Human Value in Economics—Organisation of In- 
dustry; (a) Capital, (b) Labour — Unemployment — Women in 
Industry—Government and Industry. : : 
This book attempts to diseuss certain important industrial 
problems in the light of a social standard. It does not try to ex- 
haust all that might be said on each, but rather traces recent de- 
velopments, and examines the probable social consequences of 





























NORDENHOLT’S MILLION 
By J. J. CONNINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
__ Daily Express: “ A work of the imagination equal to The 
Time Machine and a work of realism equal to Jono 
Bungay.” 
Daily Mail: “ The situations are tremendous ... and 
there are horrors of all kinds. It is a thrilling book.” 


SPLASHING INTO SOCIETY 
By IRIS BARRY. 4s. 6d. net. 
Cassell’s Weekly: “ Splashing into Society comes oppor- 
tunely at the beginning of the holiday season. It is very 
nearly a holiday in itself.’’ 


THE KEY OF DREAMS 


By L. ADAMS BECK. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DOVES’ NEST (2nd Imp.) 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6s. net. 


Observer: “A great artist gives us a fresh outlook on 











different policies. 3 reality, a glimpse of the intimacies which are possible in 
“ : =| this life, desirable and so rarely achieved. Such a person 
Orchard House. 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 3 — mange omg! a All lovers of her work will 
nde — | = welcome this book.” 
WESTMINSTER. | ; ; 
AMAT A CONSTABLE : LONDON.| i | 











Ni 









IF YOU WISH TO 
ENJOY A TRAIN JOURNEY 
TAKE WITH YOU 





xX ] TH Century and After 
August 1923 Number 


CONTENTS : 








“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 







Save the Optimist. By Edmund Candler, : 
With a Denkey across Southern Spain.— 
HT-VI. By Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon). 





How the Humber was Closed. 
By Major-General Sir George K. Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE. 


The Coming of the Sni-Ugla. 












By Charles Johnstone. 





From the Outposis—In Nigeria. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Vickery, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.F.A. 


The Holy Sepulchre. By H. C. Luke. 
By Al Khanzir. 






Adam-Zad. 











Musings without Method— 
The Debt which America owes to us—The Two 
Voices of Labour—Gaugin. 


HHUA 






i 










A Subscriber writes: “1 have pleasure in enclosing my sub- 
scription for next year, and would like at the same time to 
congratulate you on the unfailing high standard attained by 
* Blackwood.’ I have been a realer ot it for some years now, 
and as each number appears I know definitely that I shall 
thoroughly enjoy it.” 

Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months, 





















WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 





The Rhine Difficulty : A Way Out of It. 
By F. J. P. VEAre. 
The ‘*‘ Up-to-Date ’’ Charlatan. 
By G. R. Stirtine Tayror. 
The Navy and its Pay. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount Lona or WRAXALL. 
Japan; and Singapore. 
By Major-General Str Grorce Aston, K.C.B. 
The Grave of the Revolution. 
By WaALter FREWEN LorRp. 
Joshua Reynolds, 1723-1923. 
By D. Harmoop BANNER. 
Mary Stuart. 
By Liecut.-Colonel C, 8 Court Rerrnaton, C.M.G. 
The Mystery of the Mammoth. 
By Bassetr Diasy, F.R.G.S. 
Some Lesser-Known Birds of London. 
By KennetH R. Swan. 
A Chat on the Channel Islands. 
By Sm Lers Know zs, Bart., C.V.O. 


Property Sacred and Profane. By Cyr FALts. 
Revision of the Psalms. 

By the Rev. PresenpAry A. B. WYNNE WILLSON. 
The Idle Mind. By H. W. Hovusexorp. 


‘* The Kaleidoscope of Socialism ’’: A Reply. 
By Sir Sypnery Onivier, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
The Capital Levy: A Dispassionate View. 

By R. E. Freeman. 

Tariff Reform Reconsidered. 
By Joun R. Remer, M.P. 

War: Its Nature and Origin. 
(1) By Hucnu Cursterman. 
(2) By E. CLerHan PALMER. 















Edinburgh. Londen. 

















OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my July Remainder Catalogue 


CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 





3s. net. 





, of Books in all branches of Litcrature in new condition, offered at bargain 
Prices, Post free.—H.J,GLAISHER, Remainde 








r Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St., W. 1, | 3’!!! 
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Containing 





“VALERIE FRENCH” 
By DORNFORD YATES 








WARD, LOCK « CO.’S HOLIDAY LIST 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE HOLIDAY IS THE AUGUST 








WINDSOR 


Containing 


Splendid New Serial 


F. 





BARRY PAIN 
RALPH STOCK 
A. M. BURRAGE 


Author of “ Anthony Lyveden,” “ Berry and Co.,” &c. 


Fine Complete Stories by 
MARJORIE BOWEN 


B. A. CLARKE 
ALAN SULLIVAN 


and other well-known authors. 














YP 


S 


LAWN TENNIS TACTICS AND METHOps 
by the distinguished player 
GORDON LOWE. 


THE GOLF SWING DISSECTED 
By HARRY VARDON. 


CAMPING OUT FOR A HEALTH-GIVING 
OUTDOOR HOLIDAY. 


New Verses by FAY INCHFAWN, and other contribu. 
tions both interesting and entertaining, lavishly illustrated, 





WARD, 


HOLIDAY 


IDEAL HOLIDAY COMPANIONS 








Bound in Red Cloth, Round 
Corners, Size to fit Pockot. 


LOCK & CO.’S 


GUIDES 











With many Maps and Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. 





is as 
as a travelling bag. 


These little Red Handbooks, which have long been recognized as the best and 
cheapest of the kind, are familiar in every part of the British Isles, 
of tourists at home and abroad a “ Ward Lock ” 


To thousands 
indispensable a companion 





ENGLAND & WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH, Korth, &c. 
ALDEBURGH-OR-SEA 
ANGLESEY and N. Wales 
BANGOR and N. Wales 
BARMOUTH, Dolgeliey, &e. 
BARRASTAPLE } N.W. Devon 
BATH, Wells 
BETTWS.-Y- GoeD, Snowdon, &c 
BEXHILL and District 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, &c. 
BOGROR, Scleey, &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH & New Forest 
BRECON and 8S. Wales 
BRIDLINGTON and District 
BRIDPORT, Weet Bay, &c. 
BRIGHTOR and HOVE 
pee 
BROADSTAIRS and N.E. Kent 
BUDE aad N. Cornwall 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTOR, dc. 
BUXTON and the Pea aK 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent 
CARDIFF and 8. Wales 
CARNARVOR and N. 
CHANNEL ISLARCS 
CHICHESTER and S.W. Sunsex 
CLEVEDOR, Portishesd, &c. 
COLWY@ BAY and N. Wales 
CORWAY, woe! & N. W: ales 
CRICCIETH and Cardigan Lay 
CROMER and District 
DARTMOOR 
DARTMOUTH and S. Devon 
DAWLISH and 8.E. Devon 








Wales 


DEAL, Walmer, dc. 
DOVER St. - argaret’s Bay, &c. 
EASTBOURBE, Seaford, &c. 


EXETER = 8. E. Devon 
EXMOUTH anu District 
FALMOUTH and 8. Cornwall 
FELIXSTOWE and Dovercourt 


FOLKESTONE, Banigate, de. 





FILEY, Flamborough & District; SHERWOOD FOREST, 


FOWEY and S. Cornwall 
HARROGATE and District 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. 
HEREFORD and the Wye Valley 
MERWE BAY, Whitstable, &c. 
HYTHE and District 
in ee eee and N 
ISLE OF MAR 


ISLE OF WICHT 

LAKE DISTRICT, The 
LEAMINGTON and District 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &c. 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &c. 


. Devon 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS and 
Central Wales 
LLANDUDEO and N. Wales 


LLANGOLLEN, Corwen, Bala, &c. 
on and "Environs 
OOE and 8. Cornwall 

LOWESTOFT and District 
LYME REGIS and District 
LYNTON and Lynmouth 
MALVERN ond District 
MARGATE, Westgate, &c. 
MATLOCK and iistrict 
MINEHEAD, Exinoor, &c. 
MEWOUAY and N. Cornwall 
KOTTINGHAM and District 
OXFORD and District 
PAIGNTON and 5. De 
PEAMAER4AWR, 

fechan, &c 
PENZANCE end W. Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH and 8.W. Devon 
PWLLEHEL! and Cardigan Bay 
RAMSGATE and N.E. Kent 
RHYL and N. Wales 
RIPOR, Harrogate and District 
8T. IVES and W. Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and District 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, Lyme Regis, &c. 
SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 
Notts, 


yon 
Llanfair- 


&e. 





OUTH and 8.1. Devon 
SOUTHWOLD and Districts 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
SWANAGE, Corfe, &c. 
TEIGNMOUTH and S.E. Devon 
TENBY and South Wales 
reaaes The 

oS le and District 

wva, Abetover, &e. 
WALE 8, NORTH ( North Section) 
WALES, KORTH (South Section) 
WALES, SOUTH 
WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE and 

District 
WEYMOUTH and District 
WHITBY, Robin Hood's Bay, &c. 
WORCESTER and District 
Ore Gaee and 8.W. Sussex 
WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEER, Deeside, &c. 
EDINBURGH and District 

OW and the Clyde 
HIGHLANDS, The 
INVERNESS and Northern High- 


lands 
OBAWN ond the West Highlands 


IRELAND 


ANTRIM (COUNTY), Portrush, 
Giant's Causeway, &c. 

BELFAST, Mourne Mountains, &c, 

CORK, Gilengariff, Bautry Bay, 
& 


c. 
DOWEGAL HIGHLANDS 
DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 


KILLARNEY and 8.W. Ireland 
LONDONDERRY and 
Donegal 


County 








WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


TOURIST 
HANDBOOKS 


Size to fit pocket. Superior cleth binding, 


mottied edges and bookmarker. 
additional Maps and Street 


CONTINENTAL 
BELGIUM AND 
BATTLEFIELDS 
HOLLAND a 
NORWAY.. os 
PARIS and Environs .. 
ROME and Environs .. 
SWITZERLAND Pe 





Fully illustrated, 


ENGLISH 
LONDON and Environs, 


with complete Index to 
Streets .. oe 
NORTH WALES 
(Northern and Southern 
Sections combined) 


Fully illustrated. 


With mary 
Plans, 


5s. Od. 
3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. net 
5s. Od. net 
5s. Od. net 
58. Od. net 


net 
net 


5s. Od. net 


5s. Od. net 





BADDELEY’S 
“ THOROUGH ” GUIDES 


With many Maps and Plans on the scale 
Contours printed in six 


to the inch 
Size to fit pocket 


mile 
colours. 


of a 


6s. Od. net 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT (Fourtecuth 


Edition— Revised). 
RORTH WALES—Part I. 
NORTH WALES~— Part Il. 


Tenth Edition. 
Tenth Edition. 


SOUTH DEVON AKD SOUTH CORRWALL. 


Ninth Edition. 


SOUTH HANTS AND SOUTH DORSET. 


(Others in preparation.) 











Lonpox- WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd.—satissury so. 








WY. 
O 
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